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Home of V. Asprea, of Italy, half-ruined by Earthquake. 
Home Apiary of VY. Asprea, not injured by fall of house near-by. 
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PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & COMPANY 
118 W. Jackson Blivd., Ghicago, Ill. 





IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this Journal is 
75 cents a year, in the United States of America, 
(except Chicago, where it is $1.00), and Mexico; 
in Canada 85 cents; and in all other countries in 
the Postal Union, 25 cents a year extra for post- 
age. Sample copy free. 


THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indicates the 
end of the month to which your subscription is 
paid. For instance, ‘‘ dec09’’ on your label shows 
that it is paid to the end of December, 1909. 


SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not send 
a receipt formoney sent us to pay subscription, 
but change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows that the money has been received and 
credited. 





fidvertising Rate, per figate Line, 156. 
14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 4 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS: 

3 times l4c a line 9 times llc a line 

- < ee 12 * (lyr.) 10c aline 
Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. 
Goes to press the 6th of each month. 





National Bee-Keepers’ Association 
Objects of the Association. 


1st.—To promote the interests of its members. 
2a.—To protect and defend its members in their 
awful rights. 
8d.—To enforce laws against the adulteration of 
honey. 
Annual Membership Dues, $1.00. 


Genera! Manager one Treasurer — ’ 
N. E. FRANCE, Platteville, Wis. 





ge If more convenient, Dues may be sent to the 
publishers of the American Bee Journal. 
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Untested Italian Queen-Bees 


$4.00 for 6 queens; $2.10 for 3; or 75c for 


‘sped Halla QUéén-Bée 


For a number of years we have been sending out to bee-keep- 
ers exceptionally fine Untested Italian Queens, purely mated, and 
all right in every respect. Here is whatafew of those who re- 
ceived our Queens have to say about them: 


What They Say of Our Queens 


GEORGE W. YoRK & CO.:—The two queens received of you some time 
ago are fine. They are good breeders, and the workers are showing up fine, 
I introduced them among black bees, and the bees are — elfow k 
and are doing good work. 

Nemaha, Co., Kan., July 15, 1905. 


Sa 


GEORGE W. YORK & Co.:—After importing queens for 15 years you have 
sent me the best. She keeps 93 Langstroth frames fully occupied to date, 
and, although I kept the hive well contracted, to foree them to swarm. they 
have never built a queen-cell, and will put up 100 ani of honey if the 











flow lasts this week. 8. MITCHELL, 
Ontario, Canada, July 22, 1905. 
Sooforge 
GEORGE W. YORK & Co.:—The queen I bought of you has proven a good 
one, and bas given me some of my best colonies. N. P. OGLESBY. 
Washington Co., Va., July 22, 1905. 
ofeefoede 


GEORGE W. YORK & Co.:—The queen I receiv>d of youafew days ago 
came Seen O.K., and I want to say that she isa beauty. I immediately 
introduced her into ga | which had been queousens for 20 days. She 
was accepted by them, and has gone to work oo, am highly pleased 
with her and your promptness in filling my order. y father, who is an old 
bee-keeper, pronounced her very fine. You will hear from me again when | 
am in need of something in the bee-line. EB. E. McCoLm. 

Marion Co., Lil., July 13. 


We usually begin mailing Queens in May, and continue there- 
after, on the plan of ‘‘ first come first served.’’ The price of one 
of our Untested Queens alone is 75 cents, or with the monthly 
American Bee Journal one year—both for $1.20. Three Queens 
(without Journal) would be $2.10, or 6 for $4.00. Full instructions for introducing are sent 
with each Queen, being printed on the underside of the address-card on the mailing-cage. Yuu 
cannot do better than to get one or more of our fine Standard-Bred Quecns. 


Address, GEORGE W. YORK @ CO., 118 W. Jackson, Chicago. Ill, 











Lewis Bee-ware Shipped Promptly 


Send for Catalog 


Pure Italian Bees, in Up-to-date Hives, and Queens, For Sale. 
ARND HONEY & BEE-SUPPLY CO. (Not Ine.) H. M. Arnd, Proprietor, 


Successors to YORK HONEY & BEE-SuPPLy Co., 191-193 E. Superior St., Chicago, Il. 
Long Distance Telephone, North 1559 

















| Dittmer’s Comb Foundation 


Is the Best. Not because we say so, but because the Bees prefer 
it to other makes. 


Dittmer’s Process is Dittmer’s 


It has built its Reputation and established its Merits, on its own 
Foundation and its own Name. 


We make a Specialty of Working Wax into Founda- 
tion for Cash. 


Write for free catalog and prices on full Line of 
Supplies. 





GUS DITTMER CO., Augusta, Wis 


31-If , ” 























ROOTS goons 


Are money-savers. We have a full line 


f Supplies, (Bees, ae etc., and 


an supply you with anything in the 


BEE-LINE 


Queens any quantity. Tested, 


Untested, 75c each. 


$1.00 ; 
4Atf 


Rea Bee & Honey Go., 
a Gas Pa. 


Bred from superior golden stock last sea- 
son; now ready to mail. Their bees are 
hustlers and beauties. These breeders are 
as good as money can buy. They are simply 
fine. Their beesare very gentle to handle— 
$5.00 to $10.00 each ; untested queens ready to 
mail after April 15. Golden and leather or 
three-banded stock. Our long experience 
as a queen-breeder is a guarantee that our 
queens are as good as the best. U untested. 
$1.00: 6 for $5.00; 12 for $9.00; tested, $1.50 
select tested, $2.50; best, $5.00. This season ’s 
rearing. Write for prices on alarge number. 


T.S. HALL, ‘* 


Jasper, Pickens Co., Ga. 


Italian Queens 


DIRECT FROM ITALY 
The Best in the Worid 
EXTENSIVE APIARIES 
Address, ENRICO PENNA, Bologna (Italy) 


Price-List for America (1909) 


One selected fertilized omen Queen, warranted 
pure and right mated, in May, $1.40; in ‘June, July, 
\ugust and September, $1. 30. 

12 Queens, in May, 14.00; in June, July, August 
oan September, $12.00. 

One extra-selected Italian Breeding Queen, in 
May, June, July, August and September, $3.00. 


Advertisement.—In Italy we have but one race 
of bees; so there is no danger of getting into 
hybrids. I have never had in my apiariesa 
single case of foul brood (whichis scarcely to 
be found in this country). So my customers 
must never have any fear of contagion from 
my bees. All my queens are reared from ex- 
tra-selected breeding-queens most carefully 
tested. 

Conditions.—Cash with orders. I send queens 
0st free. In October I don’t send queens. 
‘he queens that die on the journey will be re- 
placed provided they are sent back imme- 
diately in their boxes. Purchasers are earn- 
estly requested to write their addresses very 
clearly. A letter can be lost by the post; so 
the customers whose letters remain unan- 
swered are requested to write again for ex- 
planation. 


(olden Adel Queens 


Golden Adel bees and queens are famous the 

orld over for their unexcelled beauty, gentle- 
ness, hardiness, and ood working qualities. 
Golden Adel Italians will please you if youw ant 
the best strain of bees on earth. L. F. Weaver, 

f Dexter, Mo., says: ‘“‘My bees are very gentle, 
und great hustlers.” A Brooklyn customer 
writes: ** The more I see of your bees the bet- 
ter Llike them.’’ I breed these queens in their 
purity, using select stock obtained from Henry 
Alley, their originator. Only natural methods 
ire used in rearing them, giving us large and 
vigorous queens. Orders filled in rotation. 
PR IC ES : Select queens, $1.00 each ; extra select, 
$ ; two-frame nucleus and select queen, $3.25 ; 
w th’ extra-select queen instead of select, add 
AK Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. 
nd for circular and be convinced. 











Send orde rs 
5Ati 


J. R. McCORKLE, Wingate, Ind. 


ase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Ss 
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*YPRIAN, Carniolan,Caucasian, Italian Queens. 
4 Untested, $1.50. Tested, $2.00. Bees, $ col- 
I Supplies and Honey. 6Aly 
WW .C.Morris,Nepperhan Hts., Yonkers,N.Y. 











Italian Bees 


Queensand Nuclei 








Choice Home-bred and Im- 
ported Stock. All Queens 
Reared in Full Colonies. 








Prices for July to November: 


One Untested Queen......-- Aa 
One Tested Queen. , beeudwoe 0.90 
One Select Tested Queen.......-...-+-. 1.10 
One Breeder Queen..... , 1,65 
One Comb Nucleus—no Queen sescesden cae 


Safe arrival guaranteed. For price on 
larger quantities and description of each 
grade of Queens send for Catalog. All 
Queens by return mail. A limited quantity 
of Comb Foundation. Send for sample. 


J. L. STRONG 


204 E. Logan St., - - CLARINDA, IOWA, 


ROOT’S 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 


at factory prices, f. o. b., San Antonio. 


Weed New Process 
Comb Foundation 


We manufacture this right here, out of clean 
Southern wax which is superior to all other. 
Weare careful to retain the original fra- 
grant odor of the hives. It takes skill and 
care to dothis. If you desire to have your 
beeswax worked up in this way send it here. 
We wish large quantities of wax from asso- 
ciations to be worked into comb foundation. 
Vrite for rates. Reliable agents wanted 
everywhere. Illustrated catalog free. 5A6t 


TOEPPERWEIN & MAYF 1ELD, 
1322 S. Flores St., San Antonio, Tex. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Western Headquarters 











My stock of goods is the largest and 
most complete carried in the West, and 
with car-loads continually being added, 
I am in position to meet every want of 
the bee-keeper with promptness and 
satisfaction. 

We sell Root’s Goods here at Des 
Moines, Iowa, at Root’s factory 
prices, wholesale and retail. Send 
for catalog to-day, or send usa list of 
the goods you need and we will name 
you prices according to quantity, by 
letter. Address, 4A3t 


Joseph Nysewander, 
565 & 567 W. 7th Street, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Mott’s Strain of Italians 


Work red clover and other deep blooms. 
Hardy and gentle. Untested,75c. Guaran- 
teed, $1.00. Tested, $1.25. Golden Queens 
for the same price. Leaflet, ‘* Safe Plans of 
Introduction,” ]15c. Also “ Rapid Increase,” 
15e. Or copy of each, 25c. 4A6t 


= | E. MOTT, Glenwood, Mich. 


Plkase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 

















—ITALIAN BEES— 
Full Golonies and Nuclei 
FOR SALE 


We offer for delivery any time after April 
15, full colonies of Italian Bees,in &frame 
hives, at $7.00 per colony, including queen; 


or in lots of 5or more colonies, at $6.50 each. 

Nuclei—3-frame, with queen, at $3.50 each; 
or in lots of 5or more, $3.25 each. Nucleus 
orders to be filled about May 10. 

The above prices are f.ob. express, ship- 
ping point 100 miles west of Chicago. Or- 
ders filled in rotation. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
118 W. Jackson Bivd., - Chicago, Ill, 


MILLER’S 
Superior Italian Queens 


By return mail after June lst or your 
money back. Bred from best Red 
Clover working strains inU. S. No 
better hustlers, gentle, and winter ex- 
cellent. Untested, from my __ three- 
banded Superior Breeder—1, $1.00: 

$5.00; 12, $9.00; after July Ist, 1, 
75c; 6, $4.00; 12, $7.50. Special price 
on 50 or more. 

Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Circulars free. 4Atf 


Isaac F. Miller, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


THE JOURNAL OF 
ECONOMIC ENTOMOLOGY 


Has the latest report of all the best work in 
practicalentomology. Articles upon apicul- 
ture by national authorities appear in it. If 
you wish the best entomological journal fo1 
the practical man,subscribe for it. $2 a year. 


E. DWIGHT BAXDERSON. Business Mer., 
DURHAM, N. H. 











BIG BARGAIN SALE 
on Bee-Supplies 


I have bought all the bee-supplies and 
machines of the Minneapolis Wood and 
Machinery Co. Send mea list of what you 
need, and get the right price. Also Adel, 
Carniolan, Italian, and Caucasian Queens. 

CHAS. MONDENG, 4Atf 
160 Newton Ave. N., Minneapolis, Mian. 


My Beautiful 


Twelve-page Circular in colors is taking 
like hot-cakes. If you have failed to get 
one, your library table is incomplete, and 
you have not learned of the two best races 
of bees on earth, the Pioneer Ranch of im 
ported Italian and Caucasian bees. Justa 
postal gets it. 


A. D. D. WOOD, Box 61, Lansing, Mich. 








of my Famous Red 


»ver and Golden 
biocl’ Untested, 50c 
eaci 'ntest- 
ed, 7 
$1 


per iy ime, without queen. 
¥ | ROSS, 1709 Upper 2d St., Evansviiie, suc 


Carniolan Queens 


One tested, $1.00. 
dozen lots. 


J 





$ Write for prices on 
300 Carniolan colonies back of 


the queen-rearing. bA4t 


WM. KERNAN, Dushore, Pa. 











SOME GOOD PREMIUM AND 
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Bs octe tee NEW FAMILY 
SCALE 


Latest Idea in Scales-- 
Perfection Slanting 
Dial Scales 


A scale is invaluable for check- 
ing up all purchases made. There 
is a long felt want in every family 
for a reliable, accurate, good 
weighing pair of scales that is 
sold at a moderate price. 
In preserving, ceoking and 
baking. a pair of scales is 

necessary in weighing 

the proper proportion 
of fruit, sugar, etc., as all 
recipes are mow prescribed by 
ounces and pounds, instead of the old method of 
Penge ea using cups, which were found to differ very materially 


When the butcher brings a roast or leaves a steak, or 
the grocery boy delivers your order, it’s a mighty good 




























Suppose a roll of butter is purchased. Place a 
yee upon the platform and turn the screw 
owards the left until the hand is brought back again 
to zero. Then the butter is placed on the plate and 
the actual weight of the butter is indicated on the 


lal. 
Warranted absolutely accurate and will last a 
life-time. Each scale packed in an individual box, 
Itis entirely different from any scale ever offered. 
P It is 7 ——_ of a which is made of 
aluminum with the marks an gures large enough to be seen ’ 
easily. The back-ground is finished in black. The platform is International 
made of a heavy glazed tile, supported on double steel uprights. 
This is entirely new and never seen on any scale before. 
The scale is beautifully finished in Alumin- 
um Bronze, artistically decorated. It can be 
instantly adjusted to be used with a basket, 
plate or any other vessel. 
Price, $1.40, by express, not prepaid; or 
with the American Bee Journal one year— 
both for $1.90; or given free as a prem- 
ium for sending us S new subscribers at 
75c each. 


SELF-SHARPENING 
SHEARS 


These shears make a straight clean cut the full 
length of the blades. They never get loose at the 
joints and these are the only shears that do not. 
These shears are adjustable, self-sharpening and 
ever ready. The tension spring attachment does away 
with sharpening entirely and enables the user to set 
the tension on the rivet so that any kind of material in- 
tended to be cut with the shears may be cut with per- 
fect ease. No straining or twisting of the wrist, or 
forcing the blades together with the thumb and finger, 
as is required with the old-time shears. It’s all in the spring 
tension. It has a marvelous power and is absolutely inde- 
structible. You should get one of the self-sharpening spring 
tension shears while the supply lasts. They are made of car- 

bon steel, with a keen cutting edge and will cut better and 
wear longer than any other shears made. They are posi- 
tively guaranteed and you will never be troubled with 
dull shears when you get one of these. 

Price, postpaid, SOc, or with a year’s subscription to the 
American Bee Journal—both for $1.15; or send us 2 new yearly 
subscriptions at 7Sc each, and we will mail it free as a premium. 





and keeps them always shurp. 
























The cutting edge on these 8-inch shears is indestructible and will not wear out. 
The Patent Tension Device permits of cutting the heaviest woolen goods or the 
thinnest silk. Aturnof the thumb-screw either tightens or loosens the blades 


y same. For this reason it will sweepc 
agg oy which every housewife will appreciate. 
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CLUBBING OFFERS 








EUREKA 
CARPET SWEEPER 


Case is made of cold rolled sheet steel, finished in a high 
grade dark green bicycle enamel, baked on. The broom act- 
tion is constructed so that while itisa very sensitive action, 
yet the wheels are always in perfect frictional contact with 
the brush roll. 

The sweeper will not get out of order in any way asthe 
construction is simple, there being but two springs used and 
they are the springs that hold the dust pans firmly in place, 
The wheels are also made of cold rolled pressed steel, with 
long cone bearings, fitted with best grade of rubber tires, 
The sweeper has an anti-tipping attachment, so that no 
matter how quickly it is drawn over the carpet it wiil not 


tip up. 

P The brushes are of the best grade imported Chinese 
bristles, and in ordinary service are guaranteed to last from 
stol0 years. No better brush is made no matter what 
price the sweeper sells for. On account of the all-steel con- 
struction the length of the sweeper is about 1 1-2inches less 
than other sweepers althougs the length of brush is just the 

loser to base-boards or furniture—a fact 


Price, by express, not prepaid, $2.00; or with the American Bee 
Journal a year—both for $2.50; or free as a premium 
for sending us G new yearly eT at 

C a year. 


INTER, — 

RNa 

Tio 

WACK get 
PAN TED 


It is made of hand-forged, 
selected Sheffield steel and 
fully warranted. Extra hollow ground, 
83-inch blade, nicely finished and ready 
for use. There is a written guarantee with every razor, 

and if it does not give perfect satisfaction it will be exchanged, 

free of charge. Price, postpaid, $1.00; or with a year’s subscription to the 






American Bee Journal—both for $1.50; or free as a premium, for sending us 3 new yearly subscriptions at 75c each. 
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75c each. 
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free as a premium for sending 3 new 


Price, postpaid, 75c; or with the American 
Bee Journal, a year—both for $1.25, or 






illustrated we offer an exceptional value made 
of AAA Bessemer steel, finely finished, and 
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| FARMER’S STOCK KNI 





Every 
Knife is 


Warranted 


SEND ALL ORDERS TO THE AMERICAN BEE JOVRNAL, 118 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Shipping-Cases of Corrugated Paper 


On another page Mr. J. E. Crane 
gives particulars and illustrations of 
a shipping-case that he has been us- 
ing with great satisfaction for 3 
years. It is said to be lighter, strong- 
er, and cheaper than a wooden case. 
One hesitates to believe that it is 
stronger than a wooden case, but it 
bears the weight of a man standing 
on it, which a wooden case would 
hardly do. However, it is not so 
hard to understand its” greater 
strength when its construction is un- 
derstood. It is the upright parti- 
tions in the case that give such 
strength as to allow a man to stand 
with his full weight on a case. 


Still more important is the fact 
that the construction practically 
makes the sections several times 
stronger. That is, the sections in one 
of these cases will come unharmed 
out of a tumble which would ruin 
them in the ordinary case. A wooden 
case filled with combs fell 18 inches, 
nd every comb but 2 was broken. 
\ paper case fell nearly 3 feet, and 
not a comb was broken. That is ex- 
plained by the fact that each section 
has a separate compartment, and is 
surrounded on all sides by a cush- 
ioned wall. 

Dr. C. C. Miller received one of 
these paper cases, and sums up the 
arguments for and against it in a 
Stray Straw: 
_ That Crane shipping-case of paper—doesn’t 
ok so pretty as the old case. You can’t 
uake as fine a show with such cases piled up 
iS you can with wood-and-glass cases In 
naking a big pile, or loading a car, it is not 
ute so easily handled, and won’t pack quite 

smoothly ; will take more time to fill sec- 


tions into the little compartments. After a 
se is filled it will take longer to tie up 





than to tack on a wooden cover. Those are 


th ybjections that seem possible. No other 
bjection occurs. On the other hand, we have 
] 


“a lighter, stronger, cheaper case.” Then the 


item of safety. That is a big item; for those 
who have not been able to ship without much 
breakage, an immense item. A single case or 
ny number of cases may be shipped without 
fastening it 1 car, and without the heavy 
xpense f carriers Some may pack a car 
fad of the old kind so as to travel in safety 
Even ther , itn t be I indled it smaller lots 
hen it comes int the hands of the jobber, 

l hen th greater safety of the paper 

s lay 

We have examined a sample case, 


and, judging from the extensive experi 
ence we have had in shipping comb 
honey, we think the new Crane —_ 
ping-cas all right. It is ver 

light in ada t , and certainty should 
answer every purpose for which it is 
intended We hope bee-keepers will 
give it a thorough trial, as we are sure 
they will like it very much. 


o 
Laying-Worker Colonies 

It happens only too often at this time 
of year that a colony will be found 
with no brood except drene-brood. 
[here may be a drone-laying queen, or 
there may be laying workers. In eith- 
er case the probability is that most of 
the bees present are too old to be of 
much value, and the experienced bee- 
keeper will generally think that the most 
profitable thing he can do is to break 
up the colony unceremoniously, distrib- 
uting to other colonies the combs with 
adhering bees. At a time when bees 
are gathering, these will be kindly re- 
céived anywhere. 

But it is hard to make the begin- 
ner feel that there is any gain in hav- 
ing one less hive with bees in. If he 
has 6 colonies, one of them infested 
with laying workers, the breaking up 


of that one colony will leave him the 
possessor of only 5 colonies. Such a 
thought is not to be endured. He says, 
“It’s a very simple thing to give that 
colony a frame of brood from another 
colony, and it will rear a queen. 

If you, gentle reader, happen to be 
that beginner, it may be worth while 
to say to you that a colony that has 
been queenless for a _ considerable 
length of time is not in the best condi- 
tion to rear a good queen, if indeed 
it rears one at all. But you will not 
be persuaded. You'd rather have a poor 
queen than none at all. You, who are 
the proud possessor of 6 colonies, have 
no notion of being reduced to the ranks 
of those who possess only 5 colonies 
each. Perish the thought! 

Well, if you will not be persuaded 
to break up the colony, at least you can 
make your chances a little better—a 
good deal better. Swap brood and bees 
with other colonies. Go to a good col- 
ony, take from it a frame or two of 
brood with adhering bees—be careful 
you don’t take the queen—and give this 
colony a like number of combs with ad- 
hering bees from the faulty colony. 
Do this until you have disposed of all 
the contents of the hive containing the 
queenless colony, putting into said hive 
the good brood and bees you have taken 
from the other colonies. Now you have 
in this hive a stock of young bees with 
an outfit of brood in all stages, and if 
the colon rong enough, and if hon 


ey is yielding well, a good queen may 
be reared. Of course it will hasten mat- 
ters if a sealed queen-cell is given to 
the colony Still better, if vou can give 
a laying queen. Some of the field-bees 
will return to this hive, and that will 


be a good thing 


Abundant Ventilation 

Never was there a time when 
much importance w paid as to the 
importance of plenty of good air for 
man and be It is easy to have a 
deep space under bottom-bars in wit 
ter; but in summer the bees may bw 
down combs. J. P. Blunk, in Glean- 
ings, overcomes this difficulty by hi 
ing an opening at the back as A is 
at the front of the bottom-board and 
with this chance for a passage clear 
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through, he says there is no building 
d Ww 

On the same page, Dr. C. C. Miller, 
while commending the plan, points out 


that it is better suited for hives stand- 
ing singly than for those standing in 
groups of 4. In the latter case there 
is likely to be some mixing of bees. 
But can any great harm come from 


mixing? He says that at one time he 
had his hives raised by means of a 
block at each corner. There was no 
building down, but it was unpleasant 
to work sitting beside such a hive, as 
the bees would come out at the side 
and sting his legs. But why didn’t he 
set a board against the side of the hive 
while sitting there? 


If there can be an abundant open- 
ing without having the bees build down- 
it ought to be quite a factor in pre- 
venting swarming. 


Destroying Queen-Cells and Swarm- 
ing 

Sometimes the beginner thinks he is 
pretty much master of the situation be- 
cause he can take out the combs of a 
colony and kill all queen-cells that have 
been started. He reasons: “Bees al- 
ways start queen-cells before swarm- 
ing, and the first swarm issues when 
the first cell is sealed, or about 8 days 
after the egg is laid in the cell. So if 
I kill all cells once every 8 days, there 
will be no chance for a swarm to is- 
sue. Good scheme, and easy.” 

But it is not so good as he thinks. 
[n one case it may be that when the 
cells are killed once, there may be no 
further attempt at swarming. But in 
another case there may be cells started 
again within a day or so. If these are 
again killed, it only seems to make the 
bees more determined, and finally the 
bees may conclude to swarm’ with 
queen-cells only slightly advanced, or 
indeed with none started at all. It may 
as well be fully understood that destruc- 
tion of queen-cells is not to be depended 
on as a preventive of swarming. 

The exception to this is in the case 
of afterswarms. When the prime 
swarm issues, the old queen goes with 
it, and under ordinary circumstances 
a second swarm may issue about 8 days 
later. If, however, a day or two be- 
fore this time all queen-cells but one 
are killed, there will be no more swarm- 
ing 

That sounds easy; and yet the ex- 
perienced bee-keeper is not likely to 
practice nor to advise killing queen-cells 
to prevent afterswarms. There is an 
easier and better way. It has been giv- 
en a number of times in these columns. 
When the prime, or first, swarm issues, 
set the hive containing the swarm on the 
old stand and set the old hive close 
beside it \ week later move the old 
hive to a new stand 10 feet or more 
distant. That’s all; the bees will do the 
rest. No need to open the hive at all. 
Moving it that short distance is easier 
than to open the hive and hunt the cells. 
Besides that, it is surer. You may miss 
a cell; the bees will not. 

Some beginner may say, “I think I'll 
make the matter still easier by setting 
the old hive at once at a distance where 
It is finally to remain.” That may be 


easier, but by no means so sure. For 
if set at once where it is finally to re 
main, the old colony will during the 
next 7 or 8 days have a large number 
of young bees emerging from their cells 
and will feel fully competent to send 
out another swarm. 


The case is utterly different if the old 
hive be placed beside the swarm and 
not moved to a new place for a week. 
When then moved, all the field-bees will, 
upon return from foraging, go straight 
to the old place and join the swarm. 
This will greatly deplete the mother col- 
ony. Not only that, for a day or so 
nothing will be brought into the hive 
from the fields. Even if there were 
no depletion in numbers, this sudden 
dearth coming suddenly upon them 
would be enough to drive out all thought 
of swarming. 

Don’t think of depending on the kill- 
ing of cells to prevent either prime 
swarms or afterswarms. 


Getting Many Queen-Cells 

_A new way of getting queen-cells in_quan- 
tity is given by Hans Pechaczek, Bienen- 
Vater, 247. Let the best queen fill a frame 
with eggs. When the oldest larve are a day 
old. cut the cells into strips somewhat Alley 
fashion, only don’t cut through the septum. 
With a narrow chisel scrape away between 
the strips, making sure to leave no eggs or 
larve. Destroy eggs or larva in every alter- 
nate cell in each strip. Put this frame flat- 
wise over a strong colony having no queen or 
open brood. Tet it be raised just enough 
above the top-bars so that there shall be room 
to build down queen-cells, not allowing the 
bees to get at the upperside of comb.—Stray 
Straw in Gleanings. 

The question may be raised whether 
the quality of the product will be all 
right if the quantity be as great as 
one might suppose with the foregoing 


The Iowa Bee-Inspector Law 

It seems that the legislature of Iowa 
passed a Bee-Inspector bill a short time 
ago, but it carried with it no appropria- 
tion of funds. Consequently the Gov- 
ernor will make no appointment of in- 
spector, there being no funds available 
for paying the expenses. 

This looks very much af if the law- 
makers of Iowa had handed the bee- 
keepers a_ gold-brick. It seems very 
strange that a bill should be passed that 
required funds in order to make it ef- 
fective, and then no funds provided for 
such use. What's the matter with Iowa’s 
law-makers? The bee-keepers there 
ought to get the business end of the bee 
after them! 

_—— — ES 


Bee-Keeping and Italian Earthquake 
On page 121 of the April American 
Bee Journal, we published something 


plan. It has béen claimed that 1 
more than 10 to 12 cells should be pr. 
duced at one time if they are to 
good. It is doubtful, however, whet! 
er we have any very positive know 
edge on this point, although it is very 
desirable that we should have. So: 
colonies, notably Cyprians, start so 
cells or more at a time, and so far 
as reported they are as good as in 
cases where only 5 or IO are start 
Naturally, one would suppose that in 
stinct would hardly lead the bees astray 
Moreover, at the time when bees are 
preparing to swarm there is a great 
falling off in the laying of the queen, 
and consequently a smaller number of 
worker-larve to be fed. That, surely, 
ought to leave an abundance of extra 
food for the royal youngsters. 

When a colony is made queenless, 
there is an entire cessation of egg-lay 
ing. That will make no difference in 
the number of mouths to feed until 
the end of about 3 days. Then, sup- 
posing the queen had been laying at 
the rate of 2,000 eggs a day, there will 
be a daily falling off of 2,000 boarders 
That ought to leave a pretty good chance 
for a big lot of queen-cells. 

‘But,” asks some one, “how about 
that first 3 days when there is as yet 
no diminution in the number of the 
regular boarders?” Well, in the first 
3 days we are told the food given to 
royal larve is the same as that given 
to worker-larve, and the _ probability 
is that in the first 3 days of its exis- 
tence the quantity of food consumed by 
a royal larve does not differ much 
from that consumed by a worker-larve 
To be sure, a royal larva is fed very 
lavishly, but it does not consume all it 
is fed. 





about Signor Vincenzo Asprea, an Itali 
an queen-breeder, who lived near the 
scene of the great earthquake which 
occurred in December, 1908. Since that 
item was published we have received tw 
pictures from Mr. Asprea, accompanied 
by the following letter: 


Mr. Georce W. York, Cu1caco— 

Dear Srr:—I thank you for the kind words 
in the American Bee Journal for April, 1909. 
I send you the photographs of my home and 
home apiary. As you can see, my home was 
half ruined by the earthquake of December: 
28, 1908. I am demolishing it, as it is un- 
inhabitable. The ruins that can be notice 
near the apiary belong to another house, 
not a hive was injured by the fall. But 
lost the bee-laboratory and some tools. 

Unfortunately enough, my sister and broth 
in-law were killed by the earthquake in R 
gio. There were about 120,000 dead in Reg 
and Messina. Yours truly, 

Vincent ASPREA 

Gallina, Calabria, Italy, May 11. 


We were pleased to receive the 
tures shown on the first page, w! 




















Signor Asprea so kindly sent to us. They 
ire very interesting. 
2a 





A Report from Austria 
Mr. Alex. Schroeder, of Trieste, Aus 
tria, wrote us May 5, as follows: 


Dear Mr. YorK:—I beg you to accept my 
best congratulations and good wishes for many 
more years to come in connection with the 
\merican Bee Journal. This is in response to 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary editorial, in the 
April number. 

I have been ill now for about 4 weeks, with 

ig anthrax that has weakened me materially, 
but now I can get up and walk about, and hope 
that within a week or so to be able to attend 
to my business again. 





Ww 


April was fine, but May up to this time has 
been cold and rainy. 

With best wishes and greetings from Mrs. 
Schrader and myself, I am, 

Yours faithfully 
ALEX. SCHROED! 

Our readers will remember that Mr. 

and Mrs. Schroeder made a short but 


very pleasant visit to the United States 
last year. We mentioned their call on us 
at the time. 

a 


Australian Honey 

Everyone thinks his own baby pretti 
est. In the Northern States there is a 
general preference for white-clover hon- 
ey. In California, nothing equals the 
flavor of sage honey. In Australia is 
to be found the delightful honey from 
the eucalyptus. Yet the London mar 
ket will have none of this eucalyptus 
honey in spite of earnest efforts to in- 
troduce it there as a superior table hon 
ey. That bright Australian, R. Beuhne, 
after interviewing the leading markets 
of England, Germany, and America, 
thus sensibly sizes up the situation, in 
The Federal Independent Bee-keeper : 


“Taking all these facts into consideration, 
it cannot be doubted any longer that the honey 
gathered from our eucalypts possesses a dis 
tinct flavor, not noticeable to Australians, who 
are used.to it, but very evident to people in 
other countries. This flavor is not necessarily 
that of the essential oil of the eucalypt, and 
the term eucalyptus flavor does not imply 1 
than a description of the characteristics of hon 
ey gathered from these trees.” 





No. 1—FERGUSON UNCAPPING MACHINE 


Death of William Russell 


William Russell, State Bee-Inspector 
of Minnesota, died Sunday, May 16, 1909, 


at the Thomas Hospital, Minneapolis, af 


ter an illness of 3 months. The latter 
part of January he fell 12 feet and re 
ceived injuries, which, complicated with 
a severe attack of grippe, resulted fa 
tally. 


Mr. Russell was born in Cullen, Scot 


ings with Mr. Russell, and everything 


was always entirely satisfactory. 
His wife will have the tender sym 
pathy of all bee-keeping friends in her 


bereavement 





No. 2—FERGUSON UNCAPPING MACHINE 


land, April 4, 1850. He went to Min- 
neapolis in 1884, and located at Minne 
haha Falls, where he remained. 

In 1890 Mr. Russell began bee-keeping 
as a business, and devoted much time 
and study to this work, which he found 
very congenial. When the office of State 
bee-inspector was created, Governor 
Johnson honored him by the appoint 
ment, and he was reappointed thereaf 
ter. In the death of Mr. Russell, Min 
nesota loses one of its most enthusiastic 
workers for the interest of bee-culture 

It was our good fortune to have a per 
sonal acquaintance with Mr. Russell, hav- 
ing met him at a number of bee-keep 
conventions. He was a very 


ers’ genial 





IN ACTUAL OPERATION 


and interesting man, and always ready 
to do his part in any line of work in 
which he became interested. Some years 


ago, we had considerable business deal 


SIMPLER ADJUSTMENT 


The Ferguson Uncapping Machine 


Some time last fall we mentioned 


this machine in an indirect way, as Mr. 
Ferguson was not quite ready at that 
time, to have it announced under his 


name. Even now he is not prepared to 
offer it for sale, but has completed 
several of the machines for use in ex- 
perimenting in a few of the large ex- 
tracted-honey apiaries. For simplicity 
and inexpensiveness we believe it will 
lead all others for the present. In fact, 
we can scarcely imagine how a machine 
could be invented for the purpose of 
uncapping honey that would be any sim 
pler in its mechanism, and cheaper in 
its production, and yet do the work 
properly. It is light in weight and very 
compact, not weighing 


over about 25 


pounds so that it can easily be carried 
in one hand. ‘There is practically noth 
ing about it to get out of order, and 
for rapidity of uncapping we don't see 


that anything further could be desired. 
In trying it with Mr. Ferguson, we 
found that combs could be run through 
it and satisfactorily uncapped at th 
rate of about 6 a minute, and that 
surely is 7 


“going some 


It is easily adjustable for different 


thicknesses of combs, and also for varti- 
ous depths of frames Neither heat 
nor any outside power other than that 


of the hand is necessary to do the work 
with this machine. In introducing and 
withdrawing the comb it is not neces- 
sary to touch 


ty 


the 
wanted 


anything but 
The cappings drop where 
from the knives so that 


ame. 


away 


it is also clean 
to manipulate 
Fig. I represents regular | 


stroth extracting-frame which heip 

get an idea of the size xt the machine. 
When introducing a frame it is set in 
i bo 1 guide and is then pushed _ be- 
tween two sets o ncapping-knives 
until the nearest fra bar 1s about 
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even with the uprights of the machine, 
when a dog or catch falls back of the 
end-bar, which with a further push 
sends the comb clear through the ma- 
chine, completing the uncapping. 

Mr. Ferguson has two styles of this 
machine, one of which can be adjusted 
to different thicknesses of comb and 
frame by simply moving the part show- 
ing the knob at the top. The other 
style is adjusted with set-screws. This 
latter style is preferred, as it is some- 
what simpler and stronger than the 
other. 

The combs shown are some that were 
filled last season, and had from one- 
fourth to one-half granulated honey, 
but this did not prevent doing a good 
job of uncapping. Undoubtedly this 
machine will uncap satisfactorily any 
honey that can be extracted. 

Mr. Ferguson arranged to secure 
patents protecting his invention, and, as 
above noted, has planned with some 
large honey-producers in various parts 
of the country for making a thorough 
test of his machine this season, and 
until it has had a_ satisfactory trial 
and proved to be in every way what 
such a machine should be, none of them 
will be for sale. 

Mr. Ferguson has been working on 
his machine for a number of years, 
making several models, and_ believes 
that he has finally produced one that 
will be a complete success. No doubt 
when he is ready to put it on the mar- 
ket he will have literature that will de- 
scribe the machine and its manipula- 
tion in detail so that any bee-keeper 
who does enough extracting to be worth 
while can easily understand how to use 
it properly. By another season Mr. 
Ferguson expects to have arranged for 
its manufacture, and be able to fur- 
nish it to all who want it. 


-~ 


Moving Bees Short Distances in Sum- 
mer 

“The New-Mexico Chap” seems to 
have had a good deal of experience in 
moving bees short distances in warm 
weather, and he says, in Gleanings, that 
if they can be moved at any time when 
they have found no honey for 2 weeks, 
they may be moved without precaution, 
and few or no bees will return to the 
old location. 

—_ - 


Field-Meeting of New Jersey Bee- 
keepers 
The New Jersey Bee Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold a field-meeting in Mr. 
Harold Hornor’s apiary, neat Mt. Holly, 
Burlington, N. J., Saturday, June 26, 


1909. 
An interesting program of talks and 
demonstrations will be given. All ar- 


rangements are not made yet, but will 
include as follows: 

“Treating Foul Brood, and Getting a 
Honey Crop at the Same Time,” by W. 
W. Case, President of the New Jersey 
Association; Miller’s “ Automatic De- 
capper” will be demonstrated by Mr. 
Miller or representative; transferring 
from box-hive to frame-hive; queen- 
hunting contests by experts; requeening ; 
Pratt’s Swarm-Box to start queen-cells ; 
observation hives, etc. 

All bee-keepers and others interested 


in New Jersey, Eastern Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Southern New York, and 
Connecticut are invited to attend. The 
Philadelphia Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will attend as invited guests. 

Mt. Holly is on the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, and can be reached from all points 
on that line and connecting lines. It 
can also be reached by trolley line from 
Philadelphia and Camden, N. J. 

Bring any samples of 1909 crop comb 
and extracted honey; also of com- 
mon and rare honey-plants in your lo- 
cality for identification and_ classifica- 
tion. One or more expert botanists will 
be present. 

We would like to have those who ex- 
pect to attend, to drop us a postal in 
advance. It will be an advantage to 
know in advance what provision to make 
in the way of lunch and refreshments. 

Aubert G. HANN, Sec. 

Pittstown, N. J. 


——~ 


Honey Imported Into the United 
States 

Bee-keepers are sometimes inclined to 
be alarmed about the amount of honey 
imported into this country. D. Steen- 
erafe, in Gleanings, shows that the large 
amount is more apparent than real. The 
year 1908 shows the largest imports for 
many years back. In that year, the total 
arrivals at New York were 985,620 gal- 
lons. But of this amount Mr. Steen- 
grafe says 712,800 gallons were in tran- 
sit for Europe, leaving only 272,820 gal- 
lons for consumption in this country. 
If we figure that at 12 pounds to the 
gallon, and 6 cents a pound, the value 
will be $196,430. Dr. Phillips estimates 
the annual production of honey in the 
United States at somewhere about $20,- 
000,000 in value. The value of the im- 
ported honey consumed in this country 
will be seen to be less than 1 percent of 
that. The price of honey, therefore, can 
not be so very greatly affected by the 
imported article. 

ee 


Alexander’s Practical Bee-Culture 
We have received a copy of “Alex- 
ander’s Writings on Practical Bee-Cul- 
ture,” edited and compiled by H. H. 
Root, Associate Editor of Gleanings in 
Bee-Culture. It is a 96-page pamphlet, 
6 by 9 inches in size, and contains prac- 
tically all of the splendid articles on 
bee-keeping written by the late E. W. 
Alexander, who was perhaps the most 
extensive as well as one of the most 
practical bee-keepers in New York 
State. For nearly 40 years he had kept 
bees in a large way, producing honey 
by the carload. In this pamphlet he 
gives the cream of his long and success- 
ful experience with bees. Some of the 
chapters are as follows: “Bee-keeping 
as a Business,” “Profits in Bee-Keep- 
ing,’ “Spring Management,” “Building 
up Weak Colonies,’ “Spring Feeding,’ 
“Transferring Bees,” “Honey Produc- 
tion,’ “Comb vs. Extracted Honey,” 
“Disposing of the Honey Crop,” “Bet- 
ter Prices on Honey,” “Queens and 
Queen-Rearing:’ ‘“Wintering Bees,” 
“Bee-Disease,” etc. It is a very com- 
prehensive book, and ought to be in the 
hands of every bee-keeper who desires 
to have the largest success possible with 





the bees. It is sent postpaid for 50 
cents, or we club it with the American 
Bee Journal for one year—both for 
$1.15. Address all orders to the office 
of the American Bee Journal. 
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Recipe for Paste 
Work 4 pounds of soft wheat flow 


a 
into a batter (free from lumps) with 2 
quarts of cold water. Dissolve 2 ounces 
of alum, in one-half pint of hot water 
Take 2 gallons of boiling water and stir 
the batter into it. If necessary, continue 
boiling until the paste thickens into a 
semi-transparent mucilage, then stir in 
the alum solution. As a preservative, 
add a few drops of oil of cloves.—A. 
T. S., in Practical Printer. 
ae 


To New Jersey Bee-Keepers 

Our foul brood bill failed to pass. 
It was introduced into the Senate by 
Senator Gebhardt, of Hunterdon coun- 
ty, and was defeated by one vote. Of 
course, it did not get to the Assembly, 
so we do not know how they stood. 
It was supported by the Senators from 
the agricultural counties and objected 
to by the Senators from the cities. We 
asked for an appropriation of $500, and 
that was the chief objection to the bill. 
There is a threatened deficit in the State 
treasury of over $500,000, so all new 
legislation that included appropriations 
was objected to. All appropriations in 
the State were cut dcwn. 

We were disappointed but not dis- 
couraged. We will try again next year. 
The finances of the State will be in bet- 
ter shape, and the matter will be bet- 
ter understood, hence we will stand a 
better chance to get our law. 

In the meantime, we would like to 
be kept informed about the extent of 
foul brood in the various parts of the 
State, and to have more _ bee-keepers 
to join our Association. The better we 
are informed on the extent and injury 
of foul brood in the State, and the 
stronger our State Association, the more 
effective we can argue with the legis- 
lature. ALBERT G. Hann, Sec. 

Pittstown, N. J. 





“The Honey-Money Stories” 


This is a 64-page and cover book- 
let 534 by 8% inches in size. Printed 
on enameled paper. It contains a variety 
of short, bright stories, mixed with facts 
and interesting items about honey and 
its use. It has 31 half-tone pictures, 
mostly of apiaries or apiarian scenes. 
It has 3 bee-songs, namely: “The Hum 
of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom,” 
“Buckwheat Cakes and Honey,” and 
“The Bee-Keeper’s Lullaby.” It ought 
to be in the hands of every one not 
familiar with the food value of honey. 
Its object is to create a larger demand 
for honey. It is sent postpaid for 25 
cents, but we will mail a single copy as a 


sample for 15 cents, 5 copies for 60 
cents, or 10 copies for $1.00. A copy 


with the American Bee Journal one year 
—both for 80 cents. Send all orders to 
George W. York & Co., 118 W. Jackson, 
Chicago, III. 
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Conducted by EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 


Diseased Bees and How to Treat 
Them. 


Dear Miss Witson:—I have discovered dead 
brood in considerable quantity in 2 of my 
colonies, and do not know if it is foul brood 


or not. The brood apparently all died at 
the same age, just as the larva becomes up- 
right in the cell. Some of the cells are 


capped, and the caps broken and sunken. The 
dead brood does not smell, nor does it rope. 
Still I fear foul brood or some other brood- 
aisease. 

1. Can I do better than employ the Me- 
Evoy method? 

2. 1 have discovered the dead brood in 
2 colonies. I have 10 other colonies apparent- 
ly healthy, but there has been great exposure, 
exchange of combs, honey dropped, etc. Do 
you advise treating all colonies as the wisest 
plan? : 

3. As I understand the McEvoy plan, the 
bees are first shaken onto foundation-starters, 
then after 4 days of comb-building, given full 
sheets of foundation. Will it be necessary 
to destroy the frames given with the start- 
ers: 

4. Would it be possible to disinfect all 
frames, even those having the dead _ brood, 
by repeatedly boiling the frames, but destroy- 
ing the old combs? { si 
5. Can the queen-excluders, hives, fixtures, 
etc., be disinfected and used ayain? If so, 
how? ; 

6. It will be a month before I hear from 

you; at least a month before I can get sup- 
plies for New York, bringing us to July. By 
that time there will be only a very light 
honey-flow. Can the treatment be employed 
then? 
7. Is there any one to whom I could send 
a sample of the dead brood to learn positively 
if it is diseased brood? Please give his ad- 
dress and state charges. j 

8. How would it do to wait until fall when 
there is no brood in the hives? They would 
have to be fed when shaken on the foundation- 
starters, would they not? If treated when 
the hive is full of brood, must the brood be 
destroyed ? 

(Miss) Kate Beatties. 

Thibodeaux, La., April 19. 

It is a very unusual thing for any of 
the sisters to report anything like foul 
brood. Is it possible that they have 
less trouble with it than the brethren? 

1. No; but remember that the Mc- 
Evoy method includes treatment in the 
fall as well as during the honey-flow. 

2. It is hardly necessary to treat a 
colony so long as the brood appears per- 
fectly healthy. 

3. No; merely melt up the contents of 
the frames.: 

7 

4. Yes. 

5. Mr. McEvoy thinks that hives need 
not be disinfected. Editor Root, who 
has had much experience with foul 
brood, thinks that while that would gen- 
erally be safe there may be occasional 
exceptions; and that it is better to dis- 
infect at all times. Moisten the inside 
of the hives with kerosene, touch a 
match to it, and the slight burning out 
will do the business. Frames, etc., may 
be treated the same way. 

6. Yes. But it is possible that it may 
be even better to use Mr. McEvoy’s fall 
treatment. See last item on page 166 


of this Journal. The main point to 
keep in mind is that you must have 
combs filled and sealed by healthy colo- 
nies, and that there must be at least 
some pollen present. 

7. Yes, send sample to Mr. N. E. 
France, General Manager of the Na 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Association, Platte 
ville, Wis. If you are a member of the 
Association there will be no charge. If 
not, send along a dollar to become a 
member. 

8. This is answered in No. 6. If treat- 
ed when the hive is full of brood, the 
brood must be destroyed. 


>. 
The Spring and Condition of the Bees. 

The spring of 1909 was unusual. Not 
in many years has there been a spring 
before when there were so few days 
up to the 4th of May when bees could 
fly. The blooming of the soft or red 
maple is usually the signal for taking 
the bees out of the cellar. The first 
maple was seen in bloom March 25. But 
the weather was so forbidding that it 
was not thought advisable to take out 
the bees just yet, and very few of the 
maples were out till April 5, when the 
bees were taken out. 

On that day the thermometer went up 
to 73 degrees, and the bees had a glo 
rious flight, after their 129 days’ con 
finement. But after that day they had 
little chance to fly. It was cold and 
wet mixed up with rain, snow, hail, 
lightning, thunder, and wind (took off a 
chimney of the house and part of the 
shop roof), and whenever the bees did 
have a chance to fly they seemed des 
perate in their attempts to rob. May 
I it snowed a good part of the day, 
thawing about as soon as it fell, but 
May 4 it was warm enough for bees to 
fly, and May 5 it seemed to burst out 
into summer weather, with the ther- 
mometer at 84. Then the bees quit their 
meanness, gave up robbing, and turned 
their attention to the fine*display of 
dandelions, having had practically no 
chance at soft maples and elms. 

We always plan to have the bees sup 
plied with abundant stores in the fall, 
so that there will be no need to open 
the hives until fine weather comes in 
spring. But for some reason there will 
always be an occasional colony rather 
light when taken out in the spring; 
possibly because it overeats. There were 
half a dozen or so of such colonies, and 
to each of them, as soon as convenient 
after they were taken from cellar, was 
given a frame of sealed honey, or else 
a couple of sections. To give this there 
was no need to open a hive. We merely 
pulled off the entrance-board, shoved the 


honey under the bottom-bars (how han 
dy that 2-inch space under the bottom 
bars comes at such a time), and then 
tacked on the entrance-board again, 
leaving the hive with its cover glued 
on just as it was in the fall, with its 
entrance of an inch square or less 

Ordinarily no further attention is 
given to the bees until the weather is 
warm enough for the first overhauling 
But this year, after a month of such 
beastly weather had passed, we began 
to feel just a bit uneasy for fear some 
colonies might be running short. Right 
here is the place for those sisters who 
have 10-frame hives to congratulate 
themselves. With a 10-frame hive you 
can get in such a stock of stores in the 
fall that there can be no need to give 
the matter any thought till the harvest 
comes again. You cannot do that with 
8-frame hives; and we have &-frame 
hives. 

So May 8 all hives were hefted. It's a 
back-breaking job to lift a lot of hives 
from their stands when a good share of 
them are very heavy. But there’s no 
need to lift them all. When a hive 
feels as if nailed down, just pull on it 
hard enough to make sure it isn’t too 
light, and let it go at that. The few 
that were suspiciously light were opened 
and had a frame of sealed honey giv: 
In reality only one colony of the few 
was so short of stores as to be in im- 
mediate danger. That same day we 
overhauled the first 30 colonies, seeing 
whether a clipped queen was present in 
each hive, and noting conditions. When 
a comb was found nearly empty, it was 
exchanged for a sealed comb of honey 
Then on the following days we kept on 
the same way till we had gone through 
the whole apiary. 

Thus you will see that up to May 
8 the covers were left sealed on just 
as they were in the fall. There was 
no need to open them then, only for 
the fact that there is always the possi 
bility that one or more colonies may 
be queenless, and it is a pity to have 
queenless bees wasting their time in 
spring when they could help at rearing 
brood, either by being distributed among 
queen-right colonies or by the plan of 
uniting a queenless colony with a weak 
queen-right colony. 


Some young sister may say, “But why 
don’t you give a frame of brood to a 
queenless colony, and let it rear a 
queen?” Dear sister, when you're a lit 
tle older you'll not think of having a 
queen reared by a lot of old, queenless 
bees. Neither will you think of rearing 
a good queen so early with any kind of 
bees. 

[There are some who would say that if 
we didn’t allow the colonies to requeen 
themselves, but requeened each colony 
before the queen got old we wouldn't 
have any queenless colonies in spring. 
The fact is that a colony may be queen 
less which had a queen less than a year 
old. 

Probably we never had a spring |x 
fore when near the middle of May 
there was so little brood in the hi 
for the amount of bees. There mu 
be some hustling if colonies are strong 
enough for the harvest. But then the 
harvest is likely to be late, if indeed 
there be any harvest, for white clover 
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Dear Aus WILSON we years ago God 
called my s d me, and 1 was left with 
t are and_ responsibility f a farm. In 
‘ ecti farm I have my poultry 

r bee | . 5 ¢ | have 382 colonies. 
l e bee much interested in them, 
and love thet I commenced with one col- 

nv Sometimes e1 I read the glowing 
acc 1 s : 8 ft the bee keepers and re- 
sults ‘ ence ld be very tame in 
comp S | i learner. In this lo- 
ealit ‘ e t Kee] bees in the cellar 
s ne Mine winter well, and I guess I 
have more colonies than any other in_ this 
Vic I enjoy the \merican Bee Jour- 
nal, | k I know many of its cor- 
res} ts, and am proud of our bee-people, 





who exemplify so many of the characteristics 
f our fellow-worker, The Bee. 
Emma S. LANE. 

Newport, Vt., April 22. 

Most bee-keepers have years of suc 
cess, years of partial failure, and some 
times years of total failure, when the 
must be fed to keep them alive. 
Very likely your experience is much like 
the rest, and so not so very tame, after 
all. We all like to report our suc- 
and are not so anxious to tell 
about our failures, but they are usually 
there, just the same. However, bee 
keepers, as a class are a bright, enthu- 
siastic lot, failures are taken philo- 
sophically, and they get ready for and 
expect a big crop next time. 


bees 


cesses, 


Conducted bv J. L. BYER, Mount Joy, Ont. 


Backward Spring—Willow Bloom. 
lhe prediction of many that we would 
have a very cold, backward spring, af 
ter such a mild winter, has been ful- 
filled with a Three late 
springs now in succession, and the pres- 
ent one leads in that respect. May 26th, 
and no apple blossom out yet, and dan- 
delion just at its best. However, the 
not touching the dandelion 
during the past few days, because, for- 
more profuse secreter of nec 


ar is in bloom—the large willows. 


vengeance. 


be Ss arte 


this tree, reminds me to 


know of no other source of 
nectar that a hee-keeper can provide 
for his bees in so short a time. The 
willow 1s wonderful grower, and in 
a few years after being planted, it will 


bloom and 
in bloom, 


yield nectar every day it is 
provided the weather is warm 
enough for the bees to fly. It is a 
wonderful yvielder of nectar and 
while the honey does not come as a 
surplus, vet it is of immense value in 
helping to build up the bees for a later 
tlow. 

Today | have been 
at one of the yards, and the combs 
were simply crowded with fresh nectar 
to such an extent that it will be neces- 
sary to super a great many colonies for 
the apple-blossom, should the weather 


too, 


clipping queens 


be fine. However, it is not apt to be 
fine, as we usually get rain about this 
time of the year, more or less—generally 
more. 


1 


ne reason—probably because of 
a very cold spell in latter part of April, 
as well as a shortage of pollen in the 


] 
ror sol 


hives—brood-rearing came practically to 
a stop about April 3oth, or a little earlier 
than that date. This was discovered 
when we started to clip some of the 


queens about 21 days after 


that date, 
and in going through 60 colonies not a 
single bee 


was seen emerging from the 


cells, although a lot of brood in the 
egg and larval stage was present. Bees 
generally are in good condition after 


all, and as the clover is late, the chances 
are that they will come into the harvest 
in grand condition. Some have report- 
ed shortage of stores, but in this 
tion the opposite is the rule, and in my 
own yards I have not found a single 
colony that would not have had enough 
to carry them to the first of June, even 


though nothing came in from the fields. 


sec- 
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Opposed to Early Spring Feeding in 
Cold Climate. 

\s most of the readers of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal are aware, the writer 
of these notes is opposed to early feed- 
ing in our cold climate, and the experi- 
ence of another bad spring has made 
me more decided than ever on the ques- 
tion. Just at present I am asking my- 
self what could have been gained by 
feeding even if it would have acted as a 
stimulant to brood-rearing, as the weath- 
er has been so cold that our main con- 
cern has been to see the bees kept in the 
hives as much as possible, and feeding 
certainly has a tendency to bring about 
the opposite to that. Then with abund- 
ance of good stores in the hive the bees 
simply turned a great quantity of honey 
into brood, and at this date, although 
have had but a few days to 
gather pollen and honey, yet as has al- 
ready been intimated, the majority of 
the colonies will need supers for the 
apple-blossom yet to come, in fact, some 
have supers on now and are crowded 
with bees. Some of these hives, by the 
way, are equal to about 15 Langstroth 
frames; and, strange to say, they are 
ready for the supers before the few 8- 
frame Langstroth hives are, that I have 
in the yard. 


the bees 


Clover is still looking fine as it was 


when I reported last month, so, as a 
consequence, the spirits of the bee-keep- 
ers are higher than is the case some 
vears at this time. May we have no 
reason to get gloomy later on, is the 
wish of the writer. 





- ean 
Ontario Bee-Keeping Making 
Progress. 

The interest that is being taken in 
bee-keeping here in Ontario, is well seen 
by the growth of the local county as- 
sociations, of which there are a num- 
ber in the Province. The Department 
of Agriculture is giving more encour- 
agement to the industry than heretofore, 
and the bee-keepers are appreciative, as 
is shown by the number of resolutions 
passed this spring by these associations, 


thanking the Department for its good 
work. 

It is noticeable, too, that the work 
of the Committees to gather statistics 


and suggest prices for the honey, is also 
coming in for a good deal of praise 
from the same source, and there is no 
question but that it is well deserved, 
as no other single factor has done more 
for the industry during the past few 
years than has this same Committee. 
This organization, as most readers will 
know, is a product of the Ontario Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, and if that body 
had never done any other good act, 
it certainly is to be commended for this 
one. No question but that it has meant 
thousands of dollars to the bee-keepers 
of Ontario, in the matter of getting 
better prices—prices that are no more 
than just—for their honey. 
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Spring Loss of Bees by Outdoor 
Feeding. 

Yesterday I was inspecting a yard of 
that are to be sold, and I was 
struck at finding them in a very weak 
condition—this in a season when there 
is almost universal good _ wintering. 
What puzzled me most, was that the 
hives were all clean, without a mark 
ot dysentery, and there were no dead 
bees on the bottom-boards. This proved 
to me that the loss had not been in the 
winter, and yet they were all dwindled 
down to mere nuclei, the most of them 
not having over 3 frames of brood. 


bees 


Naturally I began to inquire for the 


reason of their bad condition, and | 
could form no conclusion one way or 
the other, until one of the household 
remarked that they could not under- 


stand it, “because they had fed the bees 
honey outdoors ever since the snow 
went away, so that they would not 
starve.” There I had the solution in a 
nutshell, for the bees had simply been 
enticed outdoors all this cold spring, 
only to perish, and, as result, all the old 
bees were gone, leaving only a few 
babies in the hives. 
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Long Cellar-Wintering. 
Three different bee-keepers in On 
tario have written me that they did not 
take their bees out of the cellar till 


May 5th, after having been inside for 
That is a long time 
in, and as all oi 


about 6 months. 


for bees to be shut 

















them say that the bees are in good 
shape, it speaks volumes for the cellar 
nd the nature of the stores in the 
hives. My own bees that were in the 
ellar, were taken out April Ist, and | 
have an idea that they were better out 
than in the cellar so long. Although 
the weather was cold during April, 
when I examined them hastily on May 
sth, a great lot of young bees were 
present, and the bees were in good 
shape. However, I do not pretend to 
know much about cellar-wintering,* so 
for ought I can prove to the contrary, 
perhaps they would have been as well 
off in the cellar for another 4 weeks. 
MEA ee 
Wintering Bees—Introducing 
Queens. 

During the past week I have attended 
two of the local conventions—York and 
Victoria counties—and at each there 
was a fair attendance with a whole lot 
of enthusiasm. At the latter conven- 
tion, held at Lindsay, Mr. H. G. Sib- 
bald was present, being sent by the De- 
partment of Agriculture. He gave two 
addresses, one on the wintering of 
bees, and the other on the introduction 
f queens. Both subjects were handled 
well, as might be expected of a_bee- 
keeper of Mr. Sibbald’s calibre. Space 
will not permit to give more than a few 





words as to what was said, but the main 


thir 2, as Mr. Sibbald sees it, that is es- 
sential for good wintering, is a good 
queen coupled with abundance of good 
winter stores. All who have studied the 
subject will agree with him 


1 
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On introduction of queens, Mr. Sib- 
bald gave some of the quick methods as 
used by him in his apiaries. One of 
them is as follows: Hunt the queen 
out that is to be removed and put her 
in a wire cage on top of the frames. 
Then the queen that is to be introduced 
is laid on top of the same frames, too, 
and all left till evening. Now remove 
the old queen, and put the new queen 
in the cage from which the old queen 
has just been taken, and over the end 
f the opening fasten a piece of comb 
foundation. Place on the frames again, 
after punching a few small holes with 
a pin through the foundation over the 
opening. In a few hours the bees will 
enaw through the foundation and re- 
lease the queen. 

| forgot to state that in changing the 
queens, he sometimes rubs the dead 
body of the old queen that has just 
been killed, over the outside of the cage 
she just came out of. Mr. Sibbald says 
it is a sure plan with him; and I might 
say that today I tried the scheme with 
3 queens, so I hope to be able to re- 
port favorably next month. 


Conducted by LOUIS H. SCHOLL, New Braunfels, Tex. 


Bountiful Rains in Texas. 

The Texas bee-men are rejoicing over 
the bountiful rains that have fallen in 
nearly all parts of the South. There has 
been a long-continued drouth since last 
fall, with very little rain, and the usual 
spring honey crop has been a short one. 

Everybody is looking forward to a 
bountiful summer harvest now, and it is 
very probable that such will come. The 
first blooming period of mesquite, in 
April, was very little. This has given the 
trees a long resting period. With the 
good rains the second blooming period, 
which comes in June or early July, ought 
to be an extra-heavy one. 

The bees are in excellent shape in 
the most apiaries, and it is hoped that 
they will fill the hives to the full ex 

ctations of their keepers. 

ee 
Cactus Blooms Destructive to Bees. 

Che following from Mr. Otto Suelten 
tuss, of San Antonio, is of interest: 

“Have you ever noticed how destructive the 

ckly pear blossoms are to the bees To- 

I thought I would go and see if there 
re many bees working on prickly pear blos- 

s. I found them working on the blossoms 

sily. While standing near a large prickly 

bush and watching them I thought I 





id per i blossom that was already closed 
Ip, d through with blooming, and did so 
ut f mere curiosity And what do you 
hink I found The closed blossom had a 
dead bee in its embrace Ther I opened up 

e blossoms and found more dead bees in- 
side f them Then I thought I would open 
up an even 100, and in the 100 blossoms I 
pened I found’ 23 bees. Some of the blos 
soms contained 2 bees Now anybody can 
easily figure it hat an € m drain that 
means on the bees ir locality where prickly 
nears abound.” 

Since receiving the above, several 
examinations were made of the blos 
soms near our aplaries, to ascertain if 
possible the cause and extent of th 
trouble 


Those of the North who are not fam 
iliar with extensive areas in the South 
west that are covered with the cactus, 
commonly known as “prickly pear,” on 
account of the pear-shaped “leaves,” 
which are really the thickened green 
stems of the plant, covered with very 
sharp spines, have little idea of th 
amount. When these are in bloom 
there are thousands upon thousands of 
large yellow flowers into which the bees 
go eagerly for the nectar which is abun 
dant in the lower part of the flower 
Often there can be found from 5 to 8 
bees, all diggin 
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¢ down among the sta- 
mens, of which there is a great cluster, 


and on account of which the nectar is 
hard to reach, unless the weather is 
so favorable that much nectar is secreted 
and it rises higher up in the blossom. 
Owing to the long drouth, it may be that 
the bees which I have observed, could 
not reach the nectar, and simply wor- 
ried themselves to death in trying to do 
so. Many of the bees I found were so 
worked up about it that they paid no 
attention to any disturbances from the 
outside, and were so much fatigued and 
worried that they ran around as in a 
frenzy. Right in among these I found 
dead ones, often 2 in a blossom, long 
before it closed up. 

Another observation at nearly sunset 
showed that in their eagerness to get 
some of this nectar, which they smell 
but can not reach, they remain in the 
blossoms while they close up for the 
night. Many bees even enter such blos- 
soms when nearly closed already, and 
then are caught. I do not think that 
the nectar from these cacti is poisonous 
to the bees, although I have many times 
seen them after “loading up,” run around 
in a frenzied manner as if they were in- 
toxicated 

While the mortality in an apiary where 
these cacti abound may be great, yet as 
the blooming period comes just in a 
time when our bees are often near 
starvation, we may welcome them even 
if we lose some of the bees. One year 
cacti were the only thing which saved 
me from feeding barrels of sugar or 
letting the bees starve 

The honey is not very good, being 
amber in color and rank flavored. It is 
what I call “blubbery,” very much like 
the sap of the thick green stems. We 
do not get enough of it to injure our 
good honey when we have an early flow, 
and the bees do not work on the cacti 
then. 
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A Texas Foul Brood Bulletin, 

“The Foul Brood of Bees, and the 
fexas Foul Brood Law,” by Prof. Glenn 
W. Herrick and E. E. Scholl, is a bul- 
letin issued by the Department of En- 
tomology of the Texas Experiment Sta- 
tion. It should be in the hands of every 
Texas bec keeper. 

While a great number of these bulle- 
tins have been mailed to bee-keepers, 
vet, since the mailing list of bee-keepers 
is incomplete, there are many who may 
not have received a copy. Such should 
address a postal to the Department of 
Entomology, at College Station, for a 
copy. 

Attention to the importance of know- 


ing about diseases of bees, more especi- 
ally foul brood, has been called by me 
several times in these columns Foul 
brood is very little thought about so 


long as it is not in one’s apiary, and 


when it has made its appearance, it is 
reneralls late to studv 1 the cuh- 
generaliv too iate t study up the 1D 
ject The greatest trouble les in the 
fact that the disease is not discovered 


until it has played much havoc in the 


whole apiat specially is this true of 
the careless bee-keepers or the one wit 

large numbers of colonies. ‘he diseas« 
may not be discovered until some of the 
brood is actually decayed, or the colonies 
even dead. In many cases such hives 
ire left alone, and robbers carry the 
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disease from them to almost every col- 
ony in the apiary. Even neighboring 
apiaries are infected in this way, and 
an entire locality becomes a regular hot- 
bed of foul-broody bees. Such is much 
more serious than most of our bee-keep- 
ers suppose. It makes bee-keeping quite 
uncertain and unprofitable, hence the 
subject should be studied carefully, even 
if foul brood never shows up. 

In our inspection work we_ have 
learned of all kinds of experiences. 
Many a bee-keeper has unknowingly 
spread foul brood throughout his apiar- 
ies, by exchanging combs and hives of 
brood, bees and honey, not knowing the 
trouble existed in the earlier stages. We 
have seen apiary after apiary infected 
with foul brood just because the own- 
ers of the bees were not posted. Just 
such carelessness has caused the loss of 
thousands of dollars to the industry, and 
now, since we are able to learn about 
bee-diseases, how to avoid them, and 
how to care for them after they appear, 
there is no excuse for our not having 
studied the matter thoroughly. The 
time is now when every  bee-keeper 
should know how to combat the diseases 
of his bees as well as the stock-raiser 
or any others. 


— << + << 


Bees as Pollinators. 


That the honey-bees are a great neces- 
sity for the proper fertilization of fruit 
and other blossoms, has been expound- 
ed time and again, and although a good 
many persons are familiar with this fact, 
It 1S quite necessary to call others’ at- 
tention to the matter from time to time. 
The following is an example: 

It is quite evident that from the mention 


made in many of our agricultural journals we 
are awakening to the importance of bees in 


the orchard during blooming time. Farm and 
Ranch says: “Rear bees in connection with 
the orchard. You get honey and better fruit. 
Bees help fertilize the blossoms. Give the 


bees a chance and they will literally break 
the boughs of your trees with the weight of 
fruit.” 

In this same connection, I had 4 plum 
trees that were bearing their second crop of 
fruit. The trees were well grown, and set a 


tremendous lot of fruit-buds. At blooming 
time the bees swarmed over these trees day 
after day. The result was that the trees set 


so many plums that the limbs broke to the 
ground. Consequently 3 of the trees are dead 
now and the fourth scarcely alive. I have 
100 colonies of bees near this orchard. 

When I first began bee-keeping I was lo- 
cated 12 miles from my present home. When 
I came here there were no bees in the vicin- 
ity. There was a neighbor with a large or- 
chard here, but his trees refused to bear fruit 
to any great extent. When I brought 100 
colonies within a mile of the orchard, the 
trees began to bear. My neighbor told me 
the bees were a blessing to him, and made his 
orchard productive. 

Bartlett, Tex. T. P. Rosrnson. 





Scarcity of Pollen and Condition of 
the Bees. 


It is surprising what a difference there 
is in localities for bees only 12 to 14 
miles apart, and that, too, with apparent- 
ly the same honey-plants in each locality. 
To make it more easily understood 
what I mean, a visit to one of my out- 
yards for the purpose of feeding, if ne- 
cessary, showed the bees to be strong 
and in good condition with most of 
them well supplied with old stores. We 
did some exchanging of combs to equal- 
ize stores, fed some 75 pounds of sugar 


syrup, and pronounced the yard safe 
from starvation until the first of June. 
This was the latter part of April. But 
to be sure that none should starve, I 
visited the yard again on May 15, and 
to my surprise and disappointment, 1! 
colonies had died of starvation, and 
may others were at the point of starva- 
tion, and at the same time bees near 
home were gathering enough for a liv- 
ing, and some new swarms were issu- 
ing. Of course, I am ashamed of this, 
but you know it is said, “An open con- 
fession is good for the soul,” etc. 

Owing to the long-continued drouth, 
bees have suffered in many localities 
over the State, and especially here, and 
a new trouble developed with the bees 
that I don’t remember ever seeing or 
hearing of at the time of year—that is, 
a scarcity of pollen in April. I have 
good evidence that my bees away from 
the River suffered for pollen, and as 
a result many colonies that were well 
supplied with honey are to-day rather 
weak in bees on this account. Now that 
generous rains have fallen almost all 
over the State, we hope for better times, 
and are sure they will come, but fear, 
to take the State over, that the honey 
crop will be below the average. 

A great many are very much disposed 
to neglect the bees when these discour- 
aging times come, and some go so far 
as to sell their bees for less than the 
hives themselves cost, and I confess 
it is one of the very trying things on 
the nerves of even the veteran to have 
to feed the bees for weeks, and at times 
even months, to prevent actual starva- 
tion; but it has always paid me to 
do so, in the long run. I have been 
feeding some of my bees now for nearly 
2 months, but we think the feeding a 
thing of the past now for this year, and 
I expect some new honey in the near 
future. I can’t expect a full crop, 
however, owing to the poor condition of 
the bees, caused from lack of pollen, 
and starvation. L. B. SmItTH. 

Rescue, Tex. 
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Bees Attack a Bee-Hive Hat. 

If the experience of one young lady may 
be taken as an example of what is likely to 
follow from the wearing of the hat known as 
the “‘bee-hive shape,” the doom of that style 
of headgear is surely at hand. 

While sitting in Travis Park this morning 
Miss Daisy Whitlay of Kansas City, who is a 
guest at a local hotel, was startled to find her- 
self beset about the head and face with a 
buzzing storm of bees. 

The bees had swarmed from a near-by hive 
and attracted by the shape and appearance of 
her hat, attempted to gather upon it. 

Miss Whitlay fought them off and ran from 
the place. 3efore she could escape, however, 
she had been stung in half a dozen places on 
the face, neck, and hands.—San Antonio 
Light. 

Too bad the women will change 
styles in hats again. These changes are 
“kind of heavy” on the married bee- 
men. The late kinds of stylish things 
to adorn the heads of their better halves 
are expensive, but since the “bee-hive 
hat” came into style many a _ bee-man 
has partly rejoiced as he saw a future 
use for the investment made in one of 
these “head-gears.””” They can hardly 
be called hats any more, but the bee- 
keeper hesitated not to invest in the 
“bee-hive hat,” for the reason that he 
had “his eye on it,” as soon as it was 


to be discarded. It was then to find a 
place in his front-yard apiary as an or- 
nament for displaying his best colony 
of golden bees. Many a bee-man would 
fain have a real old-fashioned straw 
skep for ornamental purposes if it could 
be obtained without going across the 
waters for it. This desire the bee-hive 
hat might have filled, but it is going 
out of style again. It is too expensive 
for the above purpose unless the good 
wife gets her money’s worth out of it 
first. Perhaps, when they are out of 
style, “bee-hive hats” will be sold out 
cheap. Then every one of us can afford 
at least one old-fashioned straw-skep 
in our bée-yard! 
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Cheap Capping Cans. 

In answer to J. R. Bogart’s question 
propounded in Dr. Miller’s Department 
(page 373, 1908), as to the cheapest and 
easiest way to care for cappings in a 
small way by small producers of ex 
tracted honey, I will say that one can 
proceed in this manner and get along 
very well at small expense: 


Go to your grocery store and get 3 
or 4 50-pound lard cans—compound lard 
cans are better as they are larger—with 
both the regular outside cover and the 
summer cover. Take the summer cover 
and trim it down so that it will easily 
go into the can, and perforate it with &- 
penny-nail holes. Now get 4 strong 
wires and make hooks on one end; then 
make 4 holes to fit the wires in the per 
forated tin, the holes to be equally dis- 
tributed around the tin. Run the wires 
through to the hooks. Next flatten the 
wires at the other end, and bend them 
down, making hooks on the other end 
to fit over the top of the can. Cut the 
wires long enough to suspend the per- 
forated summer cover about 5 inches 
from the bottom of the can, or 6 inches 
if you wish. The object of flattening 
the wire to make the top hooks is to ac 
commodate the cover proper, which will 
readily slip down over the whole, elimi 
nating robber-bees. 

The next thing to do is to get a stick 
—a top-bar of a frame will do—drive an 
8-penny nail through the center. Now 
take some strong twine and tie this 
stick, nail up, across the top of the can. 
You can tie it down to the handles of 
the can. The nail is to set the frame on 
while uncapping. Now you are ready 
to uncap. 

Uncap the can full, set it away to 
drain, and get a new can. If you wish 
these cappings to drain extra-well, take 
a long, sharp knife and cut them down 
to the perforated tin, some 5 or 6 times, 
just like slicing a pie, and they will 
drain out very well into the chamber be 
low. When the cappings have drained 
5 or 6 days they can be rendered in a 
solar wax-extractor, or all put out for 
the bees to clean up; or if you don't 
care for the remaining honey, wash 
them in a tub of water, then render int: 
wax. This way is surely a success. 
Don’t fear as to that, but the only trou 
ble is that the cans are a little too small, 
and some of the cappings are likely to 
drop on the floor while uncapping. By 
moving the nail nearer one side, and al- 
lowing the cappings to drop in on the 
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large side, you will get along very well. 
I never used any other kind of uncap- 
ping cans until my annual output was far 
above 20,000 pounds. 

As to straining, I have used a very 
thin cloth, on the order of a bolting 
cloth, for the purpose. I make a hoop 
just a little larger than the top of a lard 
can, as above mentioned, and sew the 
cloth to the hoop, not too taut. Leave 
it loose enough so that it will sag about 
an inch or so in the middle. This strain- 
er fits over the entire top of the can, 
and the honey is surely strained when 
run through it. I strained over 20,000 
pounds thus, last season. I mount the 
extractor and run the honey direct from 
the gate of the extractor through the 


strainer and into the can. A _ person 
will get along very well with these 
strainers, if he had 2 or 3 of them, and 
with frequent washing them in a tub 
of water. 

Should you try the cloth strainer, be 
sure to get a very hard-spun thread, for 
honey will not run through cloth made 
from fluffy-spun thread. A better strain- 
er can be had by having your tinner 
make you one from very finely perfor- 
ated tin, with holes about 1-64 in. in di- 
ameter, or the size of a common needle 
or an ordinary pin. 

To fill jars with the honey, clean up 
the extractor, mount it, and pour it full 
of honey, and fill jars at the gate. 

Bartlett, Tex. ~, P. RoBInson. 





Non-Swarming Bees 


BY C. P. DADANT. 


There is a discussion of this question 
going on in the bee-papers. In Glean- 
ings for May Ist, Dr. C. C. Miller cites 
Editor Kramer of the Swiss Bee Jour- 
nal, as saying that the swarming pro- 
pensity has been worked out of their 
strain of bees, in Switzerland, by selec- 
tion among their native race, but that 
the Americans can never succeed much 
in this line “with the hot-blooded Ital- 
ians.” Editor Root did me the honor 
to ask my opinion in the matter, and 
I at once replied, stating that I thought 
the fault was not with the race. Since 
writing that article I have given the 
matter some thought, and it struck me 
that it would be advisable to make an 
enquiry into the opinion of the leaders as 
to the comparative tendency of each 
race of bees to swarm, so that we might 
ascertain whether one race is positively 
more prone to swarm than other races, 
and, if so, which race it is. 

Personally, I have had a long experi- 
ence with both common bees and pure 
Italians, as also with all grades of hy- 
brids of these two races. We have very 
few swarms, owing to our management, 
but I cannot say that I ever noticed 
any difference between one race and the 
other, prolificness and management be- 
ing equal. However, the opinion of the 
experienced writers ought to settle the 
matter. 

Cheshire thinks the common _ bees 
“swarm less than the yellow races and 
adopt sections more readily.” But on 
the other hand he hopes that by se- 
lection we may secure for them the 
“sreater coolness and fecundity of the 
Italian.” He speaks of the Carniolan 
as “prolific and industrious, gathers 
honey in large amount, but it is a free 
swarmer.” 

Cowan, the other leading writer 


among the English authors, states that 
the Italian “increases more rapidly, is 
ready for swarming earlier and gath- 
ers honey from plants which are not 
frequented by the blacks.” Concern- 
ing the Carniolan he says that “their 
principal failing is a propensity for ex- 
cessive swarming.” 

Dzierzon, who was perhaps the most 
judicious and attentive observer among 
apiarists during the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, and who cultivated several dif- 
ferent races, reports that the “Carnio- 
lan has great propensity to swarm,” and 
that “even the common black or Ger- 
man bee may be divided into a honey- 
bee and a swarming-bee. The latter, 
which is also called the heath bee, 
in consequence of the management 
adopted, swarms continually.” 

Among the French writers, De Lay- 
ens and Bonnier make no _ statement 
concerning the relative virtues of the 
Italian and common bees in swarming 
propensities, but they assert that “the 
Carniolan bees are very much disposed 
towards natural swarming, even when 
they are kept in very large hives.” 

Bertrand, in the southwestern part 
of Switzerland, has nothing to say of 
the Italians, but says that the Carniolans 
swarm much (“essaiment beaucoup” 

In our own country, Quinby, one of 
the first to handle Italians on a large 
scale, says, “They begin to swarm 3 
weeks before the natives, but gather 
pollen and rear brood with thrice the 
energy of the natives.” He had not 
tried the Carniolans 

Hutchinson says that “the Carniolans 
have a tendency to spend their ener- 
gies in breeding and swarming,” but 
that “in each race there are strains 
showing different traits.” This expres- 
sion of opinion is confirmed, in a pri- 
vate letter to me, by Dr. C. C. Miller, 
in which he says that there are decided- 
ly some strains in each race that have a 


greater propensity for swarming. This 
from his own experience. 

E. R. Root’s opinion, expressed in 
the “A B C and X Y Z of Bee-Cul- 
ture,” concerns only the Carniolans, and 
describes them as “excessive swarm- 
ers.” Mr. Root, in his comment of 
this question, in Gleanings of May Ist, 
shows that he does not believe the ex- 
cessive tendency to swarm is a trait of 
the Italians. 

G. M. Doolittle, in a private letter to 
me, also picks out the Carniolan as the 
most prone to swarm above any other 
races, “especially,” he says, “out of sea 
son, near the close of the white hon- 
ey flow and between that and the fall 
flow.” In his experience, taking the 
Golden Italians as the least inclined to 
swarm of any bees he has experience 
with, they grade as follows: Dark Itali- 
ans, blacks, hybrids of these two races, 
Syrians, Caucasians, Cyprians, Carnio 
lans, all other conditions being equal. 

But here comes another writer who 
explains the cause of the excessive 
swarming of the Carniolans. Frank 
Benton, in his pamphlet, “The Honey- 
Bee,” published by the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in 1899, says: 

“They (the Carniolans) are quite pro 
lific, and if kept in small hives, such 
as have been popularized of late in the 
U. S., are somewhat more inclined to 
swarm than the other races introduced 
here. This tendency becomes more pro 
nounced when they are taken into a 
country whose summers are hot, like 
ours, and their hives are not well shad 
ed, as they have been bred for centur 
ies, with only slight introduction of 
outside blood, in a climate where the 
summers are short and cool. More 
over, the practice in Carniola is to 
place the long, shallow hives used al 
most exclusively there, in bee-houses, 
and side by side, one above the other, 
with intervening air-spaces, so that at 
most only the front ends are exposed to 
the sun. This management, long-con 
tinued, has doubtless tended to develop 
and fix more or less permanently in this 
race certain characteristics which should 
be taken into account in their manage- 
ment elsewhere.” 

Mr. Benton has traveled probably 
more than any other apiarist, in the in 
terest of bee-culture, and is therefore 
an authority on the races. The foreign 
authors I have quoted will also aid us 
in taking a general view of the subject 
which will be devoid of the partiality 
which any one of us is more or less im 
bued with, on account of judging en- 
tirely from local conditions. It is evi 
dent that we are not all agreed on 
these matters. Many of my readers 
who have experiences of their own 
with races of varying purity probably 
have also personal opinions on the point 
Enough has been said, however, to con 
vince any disinterested person that the 
matter of prevention of swarming does 
not depend upon any one race of bees 

Mr. Ed. Bertrand, of Switzerland, who 
like many others of the Swiss apiar 
ists, does not find in the Italian * 


as eminent qualities as we ascrib 

this race, has ventured the opimon 
that each country possesses the race of 
bees which suits that country best. This 


is in line with the Darwinian idea of 
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the “survival of the fittest,” and = is 
plausible. At any rate, Mr. Bertrand 
is too eminent and too careful an ob- 


server for us to disregard his opinions. 
Then we must bear in mind that Ameti- 
ca did not possess the honey-bee origin- 
ally, since it came with the settlement 
by Europeans, and was called by the In 
dians “the white man’s fly.” So we can- 
not be said to have the honey-bee which 
suits our country best until we have 
given fair trial to all existing races. 
[t is quite likely that the American hon- 
ey-bee, which will perhaps be called 
“Apis mellifica Americana,” will be a 
mixture of several races. But we can 
already feel certain that its nature will 
have to be curbed for several centuries 
before we can boast of non-swarming 
bees, long-tongued bees, ete. Swarm- 
ing is the only method by which the 
honey-bee can propagate itself in natur- 
al circumstances, away from the hand 
of man, and for that reason we may be 
sure that it will be the last character- 
istic to become effaced in the race by 
careful management and_ selection. 

Our friends across the Atlantic are 
producers of extracted honey, like my- 
self. Like myself they use very large 
hives, perhaps not universally, but quite 
generally. They will therefore much 
more readily succeed in decreasing the 
swarming impulse than most of our 
American producers. But it must not 
be taken tor granted that our Swiss 
friends are the only ones who succeed 
in preventing swarming. It is almost 
universal in those countries where large 
hives, the production of extracted honey, 
and house-apiaries or shelters, are used. 
In addition, their climate is much cool- 
er, in the summer, than ours, as nearly 
all of Europe is north of the 4oth de- 
gree of latitude, while almost the en- 
tire United States is south of the 45th. 
This fact alone would explain the 
greater success in the prevention of 
swarming in Europe, by artificial 
means. 

\ CORRECTION, 


My last article, on page 177, has been 
made quite unintelligible in the begin- 
ning by a printer's error. I said, 7th 
line: “The royal jelly, so-called, is 
now known to be the same in compo- 
sition as that given to the young work- 
er-larve”. The printer made me say: 
“The royal jelly, so-called, is not 
known,” etc. Quite a different mean- 
ing. 

Hamilton, Ill. 


——> 


The Swarming Impulse and 
Its Control in the Apiary 


BY RALPH BENTON 





Assistant Entomologist, University of California 


Continued from page 176.) 
DivipinGc BY Hive-Stortes. 


Division approximately equal, some 
principles of which I have just been 
discussing, may be accomplished, I have 
said, in two ways. One way, and per- 
haps the simplest way, is to make the 
line of division between stories. Prepara- 
tory to such a division the strength of 


the colony should be assured and the 
queen permitted to lay in both stories 
to her fullest capacity. When _ the 
queen is found to be laying nicely in 
the top story a queen-excluding honey- 
board may be placed between the sto- 
ries, confining the queen above. This 
will save time otherwise lost in hav- 
ing to locate the queen when division 
takes place. 

When conditions are such as to war- 
rant division, and the colony full of 
bees and brood, the top story with the 
queen should be raised up, and the 
lower story removed, and then the top 
story lowered upon the bottom-board 
on the old stand. This gives, it will 
be observed, the flight-bees, the orig- 
inal queen and the younger brood to 
the new colony on the old stand. The 
parent colony in the original brood- 
chamber retains most of the young 
bees and emerging brood, together with 
some of the older bees, and should be 
set up on a new and preferably remote 
stand in order to retain what old bees it 
happens to contain. A laying queen 
may be immediately caged for intro- 
duction, or the next evening either a 
virgin queen may be run in at the en- 
trance, or a ripe cell inserted. 


Much time will be saved and greater 
economy gained if division is not made 
until at least ripe cells are ready for 
distribution, although the parent and 
queenless portion of the divided col- 
ony, if it contains, or is given eggs or 
young larve, will provide themselves 
with a queen in time. 


DivIDING THE Broop-CHAMBER. 


An equal division may be more nearly 
approximated in the second way of di- 
viding involving a division of the 
brood-chamber. As before, the brood- 
chamber is removed from the old stand 
and either the top story or an empty 
story set in its place. The old queen, 
then, with some of the older bees, to- 
gether with the younger, unsealed 
brood, are set over into the new hive 
which, being placed on the old stand, 
is destined to receive the flight bees. 
The original brood-chamber with most 
of the bees in the colony at the time 
of division, chiefly young bees, and all 
of the emerging and sealed brood is set 
up on a remote stand in the apiary, 
preferably with a distinctive land-mark 
as a slanted bottom-board before the 
entrance. 

It is to be noted that the original 
queen is left where the old bees are; 
that the working force of the colony 
is kept together on the old stand; and 
that there is a lull in the emergence of 
young bees in the new colony on the 
old stand in view of the fact that the 
emerging brood and sealed brood is re- 
tained in the old colony on the new 
stand, the effect being to retard and 
discourage the possibility of swarming 
where the original queen is kept. On 
the other hand, the old colony on the 
new stand has the younger bees and is 
rapidly reinforced from the emerging 
brood it contains. Further, this por- 
tion of the original colony being mainly 
composed of young and queenless bees 
is in the most ideal condition to re- 
ceive a young queen or a ripe cell, or 
in the absence of either of these, to 


rear and care for queen-cells if it be 
given larve of the right age, providing 
its numbers warrant it, as might pos- 
sibly be the case if the original colony 
had been a strong one. I have previ- 
ously called attention, however, to the 
economy to be gained from having ripe 
cells or young queens previously reared, 
ready to be given the queenless partner 
to a colony division. 


Divipinc By NUCLEI. 


Another form of division is recog- 
nized when an equal division is not 
sought, but a purposeful unequal di- 
vision accomplished by simply drawing 
off a nucleus from the parent colony. 
The underlying principle of this mode 
of division is a recognized one in api- 
cultural practice. I refer to the princi- 
ple of keeping the working force of a 
colony together as much as possible for 
the storing of honey, a principle not 
only behind this mode of division, but 
also the lines of procedure in the two 
final systems of handling the swarming 
problem to be discussed in the present 
paper. 

In dividing on the nucleus plan, the 
queen and not over 2 frames of emerg- 
ing brood with adhering bees are drawn 
off from the colony to be divided and 
set over into an empty hive to be placed 
on a new stand and destined to be 
built up gradually during the season to 
a full colony, much as any weak colony 
is built up for the honey harvest by 
timely and judicious enlarging of the 
brood-nest. The original colony on the 
old stand thus made queenless is treated 
much as previously outlined in the case 
of more equal dividing. A laying queen 
should be supplied it as speedily as pos- 
sible, and plenty of storage - room 
should be given the bees for work to 
discourage swarming. This mode of 
division, in fact, is adaptable to re- 
queening in the spring of the vear, a 
modification being made in that as soon 
as the parent colony is supplied suc- 
cessfully with a laying queen, the old 
queen in the nucleus is disposed of, and 
instead of building up the nucleus into 
a full colony it is kept throughout the 
season as a full framed nucleus for 
the mating of additional queens for 
use in the apiary. This results in final 
effect to no net increase or but a very 
slight increase, only attained as several 
of the full-framed nuclei are united to- 
ward fall to make full colonies for 
wintering. 

On the other hand, when young 
queens are available in large numbers 
this system may be followed up further 
and increase be made the main object. 
If this be the desired end, the colony 
as a honey colony is sacrificed and in- 
stead of drawing off simply one nucleus 
with the original queen, the parent col- 
ony say of 10 frames with as many 
more empty combs is divided into 4 or 
5 approximately equal nuclei in full- 
sized hives, the original queen being 
left with the flight bees on the old 
stand. Each nucleus is then given 
preferably a ripe cell, or a virgin queen 
may be run in at the entrance toward 
night. The development of each nu- 
cleus is then jealously watched, rob- 
bing being guarded against and judi- 
cious enlargement of the  brood-nest 
practiced as soon as the young queens 
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organize sufficient brood to warrant its 
spread. ; ey ue 

Should honey not be coming in fast 
enough in view of a dearth of a source 
of honey, or commonly because of the 
weak condition of the nuclei after di- 
vision, feeding may be practiced, care 
always being taken to guard against 
possible robbing. The supplying to 
such nuclei of frames partly filled with 
sealed honey will perhaps be found 
to be a safer form of feeding than by 
actual feeding with syrup. From time 
to time such weak nuclei my be profit- 
ably strengthened with emerging brood 
in patches of the right size to insure 
breeding within the cluster, taken from 
stronger colonies. 


SHAKEN SWARMS. 


The securing of increase or tiding 
through the swarming season by 
making what are called shaken swarms 
is a system, as I have said, applica- 
ble when the production of comb honey 
is sought. Having built one’s colonies 
up to a crowded strength, just prior 
to the main honey-flow is the time 
selected for making shaken swarms. 
[he weather should be warm and set- 
tled and a rapid flow of honey should 
be on—both desirable 7 


bees 


conditions for 
the producing of nice comb honey. 
The colony to be shaken is set off 
the stand and the empty hive filled with 
frames containing nothing but narrow 
starters put in its place on the old 
stand. Then removing 3 or 4 frames 
from the center of the empty hive, the 
combs one after another from the par- 
ent colony are gently shaken in the 
empty hive by a jarring motion accom- 
plished by striking the fleshy portion 
of the hands onto the end edges of the 
hive, the hands slipped palm inward 
along the end-bars to the rests of the 
top-bar. It is the aim to secure only 
the older bees. It will be found that 
the bees that have flown will shake off 
easily and that the young bees, not hav- 
ing command of their wings, will ad- 
here more tenaciously to the combs and 
so escaping being shaken, will be thus 
left behind to brood and care for the 
developing bees of the parent colony, 
which otherwise might become chilled. 
The parent colony is then removed 
and set up on a new stand. A super 
with full sheets of foundation in the 
sections—full sheets are always to be 
used in producing a fine grade of comb 
honey—never starters—or better still 
drawn sections, may then be placed on 
the new colony. <A strong colony so 
prepared with no room to store honey 
below and with full sheets or drawn 
combs above, will in a good honey-flow 
fill the supers rapidly and finish sec- 
tions cleanly in appearance. Under 
such circumstances usually good work- 
er-combs will be built below; this will 
always be true if a young queen of the 
current vear’s rearing be in the colony. 
The working force in this plan of 
division may be augmented as previ- 
ously described by shifting the parent 
colony from one side to the other until 
entirely depleted in numbers. Where a 
limited amount of increase is desired, 
shaking 2 colonies into one may be 
practiced, thus getting three from two. 
If this plan is to be followed, one or 
both of the colonies should be made 


queenless, and, for a 


couple of days 
previous to shaking, should be grad- 
ually brought close beside each other 
Just before shaking, the bees should 
be smoked thoroughly and jarred se- 
verely until they become demoralized. 
Peaceful union will be enhanced if the 
bees are sprinkled with thin syrup, or, 
if new honey is in the combs in abund- 
ance, the desired result is usually ac- 
complished in shaking without resort- 
ing to such use of the syrup. If both 
colonies are queenless after the hive is 
put together, and before all is quiet, 
a virgin queen may be run in at the 
entrance, thus supplying the colony with 
a young queen, insuring good comb- 
building and further removing the pos- 
sibility of swarming. 


Tur PREVENTION OF SWARMING 

In the foregoing discussion of the 
various methods of natural and forced 
swarming I have alluded to certain 
methods of preventing swarming indi- 
rectly in that no increase results; but 
always it will be observed that this end 
has been accomplished through some 
form of swarming, be it natural or 
forced. 

I come now to consider a system 
for the prevention of swarming in real- 
ity, both in process and results This 
is something that many bee-keepers who 
do not desire increase are seeking for, 
and something which to the bee-master 
is relatively easy of accomplishment 

In the opening of this. article, in 
speaking of the swarming impulse 
among bees, I presented five conditions 
tending to incite bees to swarm. With 
these five conditions in mind the pre- 
vention of swarming resolves itself into 
a rigid negation or preclusion of any 
one of these five conditions arising in 
any one of our colonies of bees. It 
must be understood that this statement 
does not refer to “remedial” swarming, 
but strictly to “preventive” swarming, 
namely, that it is not sufficient to ap- 
ply a remedy to a colony when it be- 
gins to show active signs of prepara- 
tion for swarming, but that all meas- 
ures to be preventive are to be taken 
prior to any steps on the part of the 
bees to prepare directly for swarming. 
The first condition that I named as 
liable to induce swarming is an over- 
populous colony. By an over-populous 
colony I do not mean that the colony 
is actually too strong, for I never had a 
honey colony of bees too strong for 
me; but I mean that the colony in ques- 
tion. is too populous for the space it 
occupies, leading to an over-heated con- 
dition of the hive, resultthe in bees 
hanging out. To prevent this occur- 
rence in a colony, room—and by room 
I mean empty space—should be given 
between the brood-chamber and the en- 
trance. This can be done by raising 
the brood-chamber up and supplying the 
with a half-depth story contain- 
ing starters or a full story with either 
starters or full sheets of foundation. 

The second condition conducive to 
swarming is a lack of room for the 
storage of incoming honey. The pre- 
ventive measure here is another top 
story, or the removal of honey if it is 
ripened and ready to come off, by ex- 
tracting. 

The third condition is an outgrowth 


bees 


of the second, and I have characterized 
it as an inhibited tendency to secrete 
wax. In giving the colony a ventilated 
story below we have provided some 
space for the building of comb, and 
further, in giving the bees more room 
for thes torage of honey, we have re 
moved somewhat the factor leading to 
wax-secretion. A further chance for 
wax-secretion and comb-building may 
be given the colony by alternating in 
the top story sheets of foundation with 
the extracting combs, a system that may 
be profitably extended also in some in- 
stances to the brood-chamber. 

The fourth condition is a_ restricted 
queen in ovipositing, which may be due 
to either an excess of brood in the 
colony, or a clogging of the brood-nest 
with honey or pollen, or both. Again, 
by an excess of brood in the colony | 
do not wish to be understood to mean 
actually too much brood in the colony, 
for a good share of the efforts of every 
bee-master, when a crop is assured, are 
directed to devising means for, and 
bringing about, every favorable condi 
tion practicable to promote the rearing 
of all the brood possible within every 
honey colony. I wish to be understood 
to mean an brood for the 
size of the brood-chamber or space 
available for the queen to operate in; 
and the remedy is manifestly to give 
the queen more room to operate in- 
either a larger brood-chamber, or more 
room in the brood-chamber by setting 
up frames of unsealed brood, or by 
giving over to the queen an additional 
story for a brood apartment. 

The fifth and last but none the less 
condition liable to increase the tend 
ency to swarm is the presence in the 
colony of a queen of a previous year's 
rearing. I advocate the requeening of 
every honey colony as early in the 
spring as possible, with a queen of th« 
current year’s rearing, to be not only 
a necessity for the adequate control 
of swarming, but an essential of prac- 
tice indigenous to the highest 
in keeping bees for profit. 
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Crane’s Improved Shipping- 
Case 


BY J. E. CRANE. 


The problem of shipping comb honey 
has always been one of considerable 
importance, it being one of the heaviest 
and at the same time one of the most 
fragile of rural products. I will not 
stop here to tell of the various devices 
used to prevent breakage. Suffice it to 
say, that they have all proved to some 
extent defective, or too cumbrous or ex 
pensive fully to meet the necessities of 
the case. 

The packing of 6 or 8 small cases 
holding say 150 pounds of honey in a 
heavy crate with straw or other similar 
material to break the jar, and so ar 
ranged with handles as to be readily 
carried by two men is perhaps the best 
Now if the freight should be 50 cents 
per hundred, and this extra crate with 
packing weighs 30 pounds more, 
freight on this crate would be 12 cents, 
while the cost of lumber and the mak 
ine of it would be, 
so that our cost of 


Say 25 cents more, 
honey 


shipping 
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would be from one-half to two-thirds 
more than in single cases. And add to 
these facts that these crates are of small 
value, or no value, for reshipping to the 
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CRANE SHIPPING-CASE OPEN. 


retail dealer, unless he wants the same 
number of small cases as in the large 
crate, so that we find wholesale dealers 
crating single cases to their retail cus- 
tomers. And here is where the great- 
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CARRYING CRANE CASE. 


est amount of breakage comes in when 
shipped from the wholesale dealer ‘to 
the retail merchant. 

After studying over the subject for 
some months I succeeded in assembling 


a case of corrugated paper that I 
thought might help us out somewhat, 
and later ordered 500 of the pattern 
made by myself. Now I am free to 
confess that while it had seemed to me 
for many years that corrugated paper 
would be a good material for a ship- 
ping-case, yet I had never thought one 
could be made strong enough to answer 
the purpose. What would happen should 
they be piled one on top of another, 
10 or 12 deep, or if a box or other 
material should come against one and 
crush it and the honey in it? I found, 
however, that by the use of partitions 
a case would. sustain a very heavy 
weight on top of it, and by using two 
thicknesses it was not likely to get 
jammed in at the ends or sides and the 
honey injured. Each partition also tend- 
ed to break every jar or jolt, and largely 
increased the safety of the honey. 

However much faith I had in my “im- 
proved case,” it required a good deal 
of bravery on my part to fill the 500 
paper cases with honey and think of 
committing them to the tender mercies 
of the railroads. 

An accident as we were filling them, 
in which a case dropped nearly 3 feet 
(31 inches, to be accurate), to the floor 
without injury to a single comb, helped 
to reassure me. Determined to know 
the best as well as the worst of these 











CRANE CASE WITH GLASS. 


cases, we shipped 10 with a lot of wood- 
en cases to a customer some 200 miles 
away, where they would without doubt 
have to be changed from one car to an- 
other at least 3 times before reaching 
their destination. Our mind was re- 
lieved when we heard from our custo- 
mer that while more or less combs were 
broken in every wooden case, not a sin- 
gle comb was broken where packed in 
our “improved case.” 

Now, I do not wish to be understood 
that honey will not break in these cases, 
but that it is much, very much, safer 
than in wooden cases; so much so that 
dealers have been very willing to pay 
extra for the last two years for honey 
put up in these cases—enough more to 
reduce very materially the cost of the 
cases. 

These cases, as we have used them, 
consist of a frame a little wider than 
our sections are tall, with a top and bot- 
tom that covers the sides and meeting 
in the middle. while a honey-dripping 
board goes on the bottom inside, of 
single-faced corrugated paper, and the 
inside filled with the partitions that sup- 
port the top, bottom, sides, and ends, 
making the case very strong. We have 
held the top and bottom together with 
binding twine but are thinking of using 
paper or cloth stickers. I made some 
experiments last fall that would indicate 
that paper stickers would answer every 
purpose. I found that 2 pieces of strong 





paper 1% inches wide, would support 
a weight of over 60 pounds. And yet 
we would not advise the use of paper 
until it has been fully tested. We know 











CRANE SHIPPING-CASE CLOSED. 


that binding twine is entirely satisfac 
tory as well as inexpensive. The weight 
of these cases is only about half that of 
wooden cases with glass, thus saving 
freight from factory to bee-keeper, and 
also from the producer to market. 

One thing that I fear will prevent 














SHOWING STRENGTH OF CRANE CASE. 


the rapid introduction of these cases, 
is that honey in them is not so attractive 
as in wooden cases, with one side of 
glass. No honey shows in them, and 
many persons will fear that their honey 


























will not sell unless it shows in the case. 
While I believe these fears are largely 
croundless, yet it may at first make 
-ome difference. I may say, however, 
that we Vermont bee-keepers have not 
been in the habit of using glass in our 
hipping-cases, Or having any honey in 
sight for the past 15 or 20 years, and 
vet have not been able to supply the 
“emand. That carriers may know what 
these cases contain we have always 
pasted a label on top, stating contents 
and asking for careful handling. We 
have used from one to two thousand of 
these cases with great satisfaction. We 
were unable to sell, to one wholesale 
dealer, honey in any other case the past 
There is reason to believe the use of 
these cases will largely increase the use 
§ comb honey, as with them it can be 
cheaply sent to small, out-of-the-way 
places where it would be impracticable 
to send the old style of case. So popu- 
lar have these cases been with bee- 
keepers and dealers in honey, where 
known, that there is reason to believe 
that they will supersede the old style 
of wooden cases in the near future. 
Application for a patent has been made. 
Prices will probably be about the same 
as for wooden cases with glass. 

Perhaps I should add that for those 
who desire glass in their cases of honey, 
these cases of paper can be made to 
take glass by cutting out holes in one 
side and inserting glass between the two 
layers of paper that make the shell of 
the case, thus showing all the honey 
necessary. 

I send photo of a case as I have made 
it. This does not appear to weaken 
the case enough to do harm, and re- 
moves the objection to a case without 
glass. 
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How Far Do Bees Go For 
Honey ? 


BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





“IT am greatly interested in bee-keeping, 
have 2 books on the subject, and take the 
American Bee Journal. There is very little pas- 
turage for my 42 colonies till the bees go a 
mile from home, then there is plenty of bee- 
sturage’ for the next 4 or 5 miles in either 
rection. As I am so environed that I must 
stay where [ am, it will be impossible for 
“to move to another locality. The bees 
ve done quite well here; but I have been 
reading in one of my _ bee-books that bees 
rarely fly more than a mile to 1% miles from 
me in search of honey, and from this I 
ir, if I increase them beyond what I now 
ve, that I shall overstock my locality and 

little or nothing in the way of honey 
ve what the bees consume. I wanted to 
rease to 100 or 150 colonies, so I write 
to ask you if you will tell us through th 
lumns of the American Bee Journal what 

think I would better do—keep only those 
I have, or increase as I so much desire to do.” 


} 


This is a subject which I have writ 
ten quite a little upon, but as I see 
the statement again going the rounds 
f the papers that bees will not go 
more than 11%4 miles to 2 miles from 
home for honey some even claiming 
that bees will perish and die for want 
f food within 3 miles of good pasture, 
it may not be amiss to say a few words 
again on the matter, and especially as 
I am requested so to do. 

If bees went only 2 miles in search 
of food it would take but a limited 


conception to see that a very few colo- 
nies would overstock very many locali- 
ties where now 100 to 200 colonies are 
kept. This matter of location used to 
worry me quite a little when I had 
from 25 to 40 colonies, and, especially 
sO, aS my success with these was so 
good that first one, then two, and the 
next year two more of my neighbors 
went into bee-keeping. The year the 
first two commenced they came to see 
me and asked me to help them start; 
and as I had been helped during my 
first bee-keeping years by Elisha Gallup, 
Moses Quinby, and N. N. Betsinger, | 
thought it only right that I should be as 
free to give, as I had freely received, 
so I helped them all I could. 

When the next two wished to start, 
and asked my help, it came to me that 
Gallup lived in Iowa, Quinby too miles 
away, and Betsinger 12 miles off, so that 
by helping me they incurred no loss to 
themselves through a divided pasturage. 
But here were four of my neighbors, 
all within less than one mile of my 
apiary, and one of them joining lands 
with me, crazy over the bees, from the 
success I was having, and if I encour 
aged them, and helped them, they would 
without doubt soon have apiaries equal 
ing mine as to numbers, and the whol 
of us would so overstock the pasturage 
that there would be nothing for any 
of us, and starvation for the whole lot 
of bees, unless we fed them, which 
would be wholly unprofitable for all 
concerned. It was a sleepless night that 
I passed, but with the morning, I re 
solved that, come what would, I would 
not let my neighbors know of my selfish 
thoughts, but would help them as others 
had helped me, even did it prove to my 
injury. 

Lest I forget to touch these neighbors 
again, | will say that they increased 
their bees till one counted his at 43 
colonies, another 70, another 60 odd, 
and the fourth 97, while 235 was the 
highest number I ever had. Many and 
many a time did we visit the apiaries 
of each other, and often all five of us 
make the rounds of the whole. Three 
of them still have bees, numbering their 
colonies from 20 to 50, while _ one, 
through extra cares, allowed his bees 
to go down and out. 

Soon after the struggle of that night, 
as Mrs. D. and myself were starting 
home from church, which is 2'4 miles 
from home, I began to see bees that 
were loaded apparently, flying with diffi 
culty facing a quite strong south breeze, 
the church being north of my apiary. 
It was in time of teasel bloom, and the 
main teasel fields began one-half mile 
north of the church, and extended on 
still further north for 6 or more miles 
[he nearer we approached home, the 
more bees were slowly passing us, facing 
the stiff south breeze; and upon going 
into the apiarv I found the bees drop 
ping down in front of the hives heavy 
ily loaded with nectar from the teasel 

\ bee that works on teasel gets her 
abdomen covered with a whitish dust 
it the tip, this dust growing less and 
less as it nears the thorax, something 
similar to the yellow dust on the bee 
that works in the blossoms of the pump 
kin and squash, so that she is readily 


distinguished from bees that work on 


other bloom. And as the teasel com- 
mences to bloom about a week before 
basswood, and continues from a week 
to 10 days after basswood, we have a 
chance to know by this dust about how 
the teasel is yielding, and how the bass- 
wood is doing. When basswood is 
yielding so the nectar sparkles in the 
bloom, as is often the case when the 
air is charged with electricity, and the 
weather very hot, then very few bees 
are seen with dust on them. But in 
cooler weather, with little electricity, the 
teasel secretes nectar better, and the 
basswood less, when the majority of the 
bees entering the hives are covered with 
this teasel dust. 

Knowing now that my bees were work- 
ing at a rapid rate 3 or more miles from 
home, I felt much relieved as regards 
overstocking, and secretly chided myself 
for having thought of making a break 
with my neighbors because they wished 
to keep bees on my (?) pasturage. 

Then the next year I had something 
which dealt a death blow to the 1% 
mile theory, and set at rest in my 
mind all trouble from  overstocking. 
Seven miles to the southeast of my 
apiary is a hill which is the highest 
point in our county, it being nearly 800 
feet higher than where I reside. After 
a distance of one mile there is a grad- 
ual rise till the top of the hill is 
reached. There is from 10 days to 2 
weeks difference in the time of all 
bloom on this hill (and especially bass- 
wood) and that at the apiary. After 
the basswood had been yielding nectar 
about the apiary for 2 weeks that year, 
I noticed, that, while the bees were at 
work as strong as ever, the bloom had 
all gone from the trees in sight about 
me, so I began to retrench about put- 
ting on more sections, as is usually the 
case when the honey-flow is likely to 
come to an end soon. But the end did 
not come, and as the bees soon became 
crowded for room I had to enlarge their 
sections again. This state of affairs 
kept on for a week, when I went to 
the first high point southeast from the 
apiary one afternoon when the breeze 
was from the northwest, I was aston- 
ished by the swarms of bees which were 
pressing toward the apiary from the 
hills with their loads of honey. 

The next day I drove to the top of 
the hill and found the bloom on the 
basswood trees in that fresh, white state 
which all bee-keepers like to see in hot 
weather, knowing that when the trees 
have that whitish appearance they are in 
the best condition for nectar secretion 
that can possibly be. And these trees 
were musical from the humming of the 
bees at work on the bloom 

On my return home I kept watch of 
the fading bloom, and at 4% miles 
from the apiary there was no bloom but 


what was too far gone for the bees t 


cs) 


work on. That vear I had 28 davs of 
continuous basswood nectar pouring in 
to the hives, and have had other vears 


where the yield was nearly as long 
drawn out. However, there is one thine 
I must note, which is, that if a con 
tinuous good vield is to be secured at 
this distance, it is necessary to have 
continuous good weather, for if 2 or 2 
days of rainy weather, accompanied 
with cold or cool winds, should occur 
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when the bloom had receded 4 or 5 
miles, thus allowing the bloom to fail 
for a distance of a mile or so beyond 
where the bees had last gathered nec- 
tar, they would never go to the hill- 
top, be the honey ever so plenty there. 

The solution seems to be that after 
the rain they go to the trees where 
they had last procured nectar, and tind- 
ing none, nor any near by, conclude that 
the harvest is over, without going over 
the strip where the honey has failed to 
that which is beyond. From this, our 
correspondent and other readers will 
see that Doolittle would have no hes1 
taney in increasing bees in the home 
apiary from 100 to 200 colonies, as the 
desired number might be; and also that 
1 believe that the 1'4-mile-flight idea is 
also a fallacy. 

Borodino, N. Y. 
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No.6.— Colorado Bee-Keeping 


BY R. C. AIKIN. 


1 closed article No. 5 with urging 
strong colonies for comb-honey produc- 
tion, and will repeat the same to start 
this one. That means that swarming 
must be kept down, if possible, and 
there is where we have to hustle. 

If the reader has forgotten what I 
said in No. 3 about swarm control, let 
him turn to that article and re-read, 
especially the latter part. There I gave 
a sure method of swarm control, rather 
two plans that put the matter under 
absolute control so that one might know 
just what he was doing. On pages 57 
and 58 of the same issue, wherein is 
printed my No. 3 article will be found 
one on the subject of swarm control by 
Mr. Charles Trout. He writes from 
California. Mr. Trout gives some good 
ideas, but in very many places they 
will not work. We have been for about 
30 years talking about breeding out the 
swarming impulse. I got cured of that 
false idea about 20 years ago. Jees 
are going to follow instinct, and that 
elusive thing—or rather unexplainable 
thing—is influenced by conditions or en- 
vironment. You can have bees bred for 
years without so much as a single swarm 
for many generations, and then just let 
the proper conditions prevail and they 
will swarm good and plenty, and dis- 
gust their owner who thought he had 
bred out the swarming impulse. The 
swarming impulse lies in conditions un- 
der which the colony finds itself, not 
in the blood of bees that have forgotten 
how. The same bees rarely ever swarm 
twice, so it is not a habit or anything 
learned or forgotten. 

Mr. Trout speaks of 8 or 9 weeks 
before the flow having strong colonies, 
and of the proceeds of 2 queens for 
nearly 3 weeks, but we cannot have 
either in very much of Colorado, and 
I doubt if anywhere in the State. See 
what I have told along that line in arti- 
cle No. 5. 

Mr. Trout tells us that “from 54 colo- 
nies run for comb honey I removed an 
average of 150 pounds of fancy comb 
honey. There were no swarms, and the 
season was very poor.” Mr. T. starts 
queens 8 or 9 weeks before the flow. 
That is fine where it can be done and 
get good queens, and the cells are 


placed in nursery cages to develop until 
ripe. Let me quote again from Mr. 
Trout from the 4th paragraph, first col- 
umn, on page 58: 

“When the virgins are about ready to hatch” 
{referring to those previousiy started and now 
in nursery cages], “I go through the apiary, 
giving combs of sealed honey wherever needed, 
and placing the queen above the excluder. 
Upon the virgins hatching they are allowed 
to run in at the entrances of the hives. This 
is about 5 weeks before the honey-flow.” 

Now, if the reader will turn to my 
article on page 52 of the same issue 
(Feb.), and see the two plans there 
given and compare them with this of 
Mr. Trout, you will see that I advocate 
much the same thing. If only I could 
have Mr. Trout’s conditions I would 
change my directions somewhat, but I 
cannot have those queens to run in 5 
weeks before the flow, and many times 
cannot have enough bees to utilize the 
queens if I were to buy them. His plan 
is fine where it can be worked, and 
he can depend on it almost every time 
under the conditions he gives as pre- 
vailing that year. I would warn _ be- 
ginners, and all who will be inclined 
to take too seriously his statements that 
his locality is a very poor one. I know 
enough about bees and honey-flows and 
localities to know that while his plan 
is a very good one where it can be ap- 
plied, it does not account fully by any 
manner of means for that 150-pound 
vield of fancy comb honey. It is no or- 
dinary locality, or season, when such an 
average as that can be obtained. 

Notice again that he removes the 
brood from the brood-chamber, giving 
instead dry combs or foundation to the 
young queen and takes away the old 
one. Not only that, but he puts a su- 
per over this young queen with her dry 
combs or foundation, then above this 
the old brood. He does not say, but 
I infer that he keeps the queen-ex- 
cluder down below the super just on top 
of the brood-nest—at least that is what 
| would do. Why, that would be al- 
most certain to control swarming in any 
locality. you can depend on it for a 
decidedly workable Rute. T say “rule” 
advisedly: there are exceptional cases 
always, but it is my firm conviction that 
the plan given above will so nearly ap- 
proach absolute control that it may be 
taken as a rule to tie to. 

3ut your location and conditions may 
not admit of the full application of 
those principles (rather, I should say 
plans), but any reader will do well to 
get to the bottom of the facts or factors 
underlying so that you can clearly dis- 
cern the whys for the results Mr. Trout 
obtained. I am putting much stress on 
this problem of swarm-control for it is 
vital, and when we get the principles un- 
der our minds’ control we are in posi- 
tion to control swarming in almost any 
location, or under almost any conditions. 

Again, about Mr. Trout’s putting the 
super over that young queen with her 
dry combs or foundation—no doubt it is 
foundation when he runs for section 
honey, then the putting the mass of 
brood the colony has gotten up to this 
time above the super—this. too, needs 
analysis for very many readers, and es- 
pecially for beginners, else they may 
make a bad break and say hard words 
of Mr. Trout and his plan. He tells us 


he removes that brood from above the 
sections when the flow starts, for note 
that the combination was made several 
days before the flow started, and the 
bees having been passing up and down 
through that super of sections they are 
ready to, and will, begin work there 
at once. 

Now, that would be true with such 
colonies as he must now have as the 
result of many weeks’ breeding with 
the old queen and supplemented by a 
young queen for “nearly 3 weeks,” as 
he tells us. I remind you that he 
has unusually strong colonies, and his 
bees must of necessity go into that su 
per, or get outside the hive to turn 
around. And not only has he strong 
colonies beyond what the most of us 
are able under ordinary conditions to 
obtain, but he has them of all ages, 
for note that they have been breeding 
quite freely for many weeks; he has 
simply a host of fielders as well as a 
superabundance of nurses or insid 
workers. If there is any honey to ly 
had they get it, and if gotten there will 
surely be work in that super as well as 
in the brood-chamber. The only thing 
lacking to make a record-breaking yield 
and of fancy finish is good weather 
and abundance of nectar. 

3ut suppose we have all these factors 
except a lack of nectar, then most of 
what the colony does get will go into 
that super all right, and there may be 
some very fair finished sections. Next 
take away a lot of his bees, reducing 
them to normal strength and not much 
flow—simply a normal colony and a 
moderate flow, and results will not be 
so good; and, again, with rainy days 
occasionally, or any other cause that 
may make the work intermittent, and 
results are still worse. So we may trace 
or analyze a little further down, and 
we may find what thousands upon thou 
sands of bee-keepers all over our land 
are finding—hard to get the bees into 
the super at all; or, if there, they will 
not work in them, or they put all the 
honey into the brood-combs and crowd 
out the queen from her normal breed- 
ing and the forces of bees from their 
natural occupations. What else could 
we expect but that they will get in the 
notion of swarming, and hunt more con 
genial conditions in a new home? 


Can you grasp these truths? Can you 
analyze the principles and put them into 
practice? Can you see that if you get 
results you must have conditions, and 
if those conditions do not come you 
must for yourself make them if you 
can? Mr. Trout has evidently time and 
conditions to get a host of bees ready 
for his flow, then he proceeds to put his 
colony into a condition—I say he puts 
them into a condition altogether against 
swarming by taking away the brood, 
and increases that condition by having 
a young queen with them, whereas most 
natural swarms have an old queen with 
them. 

See that the advice I gave in No. 3. 
on page 52 for February, was, in on 
case, to remove all brood but one com! 
and the queen, too. Such a plan would 
work fine in Mr. Trout’s case. This 
puts the colony in a condition that th: 
apiarist has absolute control, for lh 
knows just what they will do in th 
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matter of swarming for so many days; 
and then, by removing all cells but one 
before they begin to hatch, he has mas- 
tered the situation, for by that time 
there is no condition whatever to cause 
-warming until they have a laying queen, 
and brood in all stages, when the honey- 
flow is over and we have obtained the 
Trop. 

The other plan was to remove the 
queen but leave the brood on the old 
stand, then in 10 days remove all but 
one cell. In the first case the absence 
f all but one comb of brood would 
call for a mass of bees such as Mr. 
Trout had, literally a brood-chamber 
and one or more supers full of them 
so that they at once do a big business 
in storing. I say “at once,” for this 
should not be done until the flow is 
already started; but such colonies will 
decrease daily in numbers with no brood 
hatching to keep up the death rate. But 
if the colony has not sufficient bees, and 
all the brood is left that thereby the 
colony may be gaining strength every 
day from hatching bees, and that the 
storage room in the brood-chamber be 
at a minimum so the super will be used, 
we are just using the same principle 
of control, .but trying to intensify the 
storing capacity. The whole thing is to 
vet the great mass of workers and hold 
them together for honey, and if a single 
colony does not have enough bees the 
end must be obtained in one of two 
ways: 

We must double up forces from 2 
or more hives till we have the neces- 
sary numbers, or we must contract the 
brood-chamber so that the weaker col- 
ony can use the super—or, more prop- 
erly, are forced to use it if they do 
business in honey. But, in either case, 
to leave a queen with these colonies, 
that is, the big one in a normal brood- 
chamber, or the smaller one in a con- 
tracted chamber, brings about swarm 
conditions, and we lose control. We 
must absolutely put the colony into a 
non-swarming condition first, so as to 
eliminate that difficulty; then the next 
thing to do is to produce conditions 
favoring getting the stores where want- 
ed and in the desired shape. That means 
work, and intelligent work, too. 

Now go again to that page 52, and 
read the 3d paragraph beginning, “For 
those producing extracted honey,” etc. 
There is given a third plan, but really 
first in order of record. It is to put 
the queen at the bottom with a muni- 
mum amount of brood, the excluder 
over her, and on that an extracting 
super of dry combs (even part combs, 
or foundation or starters will do), and 
above this put the bulk of the brood 
from the entire colony. Here we have 
the entire working force, queen, brood 
and all kept together, that is, on the 
same stand and in the same hive. But 
while the whole force is there, the 
brood being clear at the top, and so 
much space between it and the queen, 
with but little brood with the queen be- 
low, produces a condition in which the 
stores will go into that top chamber 
as fast as it comes in, or there are 
empty cells to receive it, and the dry 
combs next below it will be filled first 
after the top ones have no more room 
(or foundation or starters worked out 


.if they have been given)—the last place 


to receive storage except for temporary 
or immediate use is the bottom body 
where the queen has been laying at will, 
and where the nurses and inside work- 
ers not needed to ripen, store and build 
comb above are kept busy. 

But this plan is for extracted honey, 
and for reasons that are obvious not 
so workable in comb-honey production. 
For extracted it, will get to the front 
and will give almost perfect control of 
swarming. If your queens are old, or 
poor layers at this time from any cause, 
an effort at supersedure would very like 
ly result in swarming; this again shows 
the value of having all queens this side 
of their prime when a honey-flow is 
imminent or on. 

So we see that it is the master who 
must master; if he have all things fa- 
vorable he can do wonders, but when not 
favorable he must simply make the most 
he can out of the material at hand. 

But some say when we clip queens 
or make these forced conditions we take 
away the energy of the colony, we pro 
duce an abnormal state of the colony 
and lose thereby. Nine-tenths of those 
who say so do not know the principles 
governing bees: do not understand at 
all bee-nature and general natural laws 
governing insects that do things be- 
cause of environment and not from 
reason. No specific rules are applica 
ble except as related to environment. 

(Continued next month.) 
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Food for Queen and Worker 
Larvae 


BY DR. C. C. MILLER. 


On page 129 is an article by W. W. 
McNeal, some of which I do not under- 
stand; but if I understand correctly the 
main drift of the article, it is to the 
effect that young queens and workers 
receive the same kind of food while in 
the larval state, the only difference be- 
ing that the queen receives a larger 
quantity than the worker. I think this 
is the first time that I have ever known 
any one to take this ground. Indeed, 
Mr. McNeal evidently understands that 
his view is against “the teachings of 
orthodoxy,” for he starts out with the 
assertion that, “Careful research has 
failed to disclose any evidence to verify 
the teachings of orthodoxy relating to 
the food of a queen-larva.” 

I am not a scientist, and have made 
no researches relating to the matter 
other than the observations which any 
bee-keeper may make; but, Mr. McNeal, 
if you are going to take ground against 
all the authorities who have previously 
expressed themselves, don’t you think 
you ought to give us some sort of 
proof of the correctness of your posi- 
tion? Please tell us what careful re- 
search has been made that has failed 
to verify the teachings of orthodoxy. 
Even if that be true, is there any evi- 
dence that quantity of food alone will 
make the difference between a worker 
and a queen. 

gut what about the researches of 
Planta and others, whose analyses show 
distinctly that after the third day the 
food of the worker-larva is quite 
changed in character, while the royal 


larva continues to be fed throughout 
with the same food it received during 
the first 3 days? So far as I know, 
this has been accepted as correct until 
the appearance of your article. Surely, 
you ought not to expect us to throw 
it all aside and accept your view with- 
out telling us what later research had 
failed to confirm previous research. 

For the sake of the younger readers 
it may not be amiss to say what “the 
teachings of orthodoxy” are. Put in a 
very few words, a larva intended to 
become a queen is, after its first 3 days’ 
existence as a larva, fed abundantly 
with a different food from that given 
to larve that are to become workers. 
Perhaps the average bee-keeper who 
holds this view would not be ready off- 
hand to say whether he thinks the qual- 
ity or the quantity of the food is the 
greater factor in the matter of queen- 
making. 

There is no difference of opinion as 
to the food of the first 2 or 3 days 
It is the same, whether fed in a queen- 
cell or a worker-cell, only a larger 
quantity is put in the queen-cell. Does 
that larger quantity make any differ- 
ence? Without referring to the scien- 
tists, we common bee-keepers can an 
swer that question pretty well. We 
know that a worker-larva, taken any 
time before it is 3 days old, can be 
made into a good queen. That seems 
to show that there is no difference be- 
tween a worker-larva and a queen-larva 
during the first 3 days. During that 3 
days the larva in the queen-cell has a 
greater quantity of food placed beside 
it, but that greater quantity can make 
no difference, since there is no differ- 
ence. 

After the first 3 days the worker- 
larva is weaned, that is, it has fed to it 
a coarser food, not so fully digested, 
while the food of the royal larva re- 
mains unchanged. That abundant feed- 
ing of a better food for the remaining 
time of some 3 days before sealing 
makes the difference between the work- 
er and the queen. Is it the abundance 
of the food, or is it the quality that 
decides? More food is put in the 
queen-cell usually than the larva can 
consume, for we generally find quite a 
quantity of royal jelly remaining after 
the young queen emerges; indeed it 
would seem that the abundance of food 
given to a royal larva over and above 
the amount fed to a worker-larva most- 
ly goes to waste, being left to dry up 
in the cell. As quantity of food made 
no difference in the first 3 days, and 
as most of the extra quantity during 
the remainder of the time is not con- 
sumed, does it not look as if quality 
had more to do with the matter than 
quantity? Indeed, if one should say 
that quality had everything to do in the 
case, and quantity nothing, it might be 
hard to disprove it. 

I think there are many who will 
watch with interest for Mr. McNeal’s 
proofs for his belief. 


Wuere to Put Bait-Sections 


Generally I have given to each super 
a single bait-section, and that in tl 
center of the super. Sometimes th 
bees have begun on a super toward the 
close of the season, filling some of the 
central sections half full or less, taper- 
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ing out to raw foundation at the out- 
side. These are given to the bees to 
empty out after the end of the flow, 
and a super of this kind is nicely baited 
to be given for the first super the next 
season. 

While I have never, to any extent, 
given bait-sections other than in the 
center of the sections, I think I have 
sometimes advised, “If you have abund- 
ance of bait-sections, put one in each 
corner of the super.” It stands to rea- 
son that if the bees begin at the corn- 
ers, where they are the last at finish- 
ing, there ought to be more even work 
than if the start is made at the cen- 
ter. But sometimes our reasoning 
doesn’t agree with that of the bees. 
Here is a letter from a man in whom 
[ have much confidence: 


[ notice in your answers to some ques 


tions in the American Bee Journal that you 
seem to be in some doubt as to the best 
place to put bait-sections in the supers. I 
had some experience last season that leads me 
to believe that the best place for them is in 
the center of the super. In some. supers 


By W. A. PRYAL, Alden 


Weather Extremes—Swarming. 

It seems that it is either a feast or 
a famine in California, at least in a 
goodly portion of it. Take for instance 
the matter of rain. For the lack of 
this heavenly fluid, we are often thrown 
on the verge of a real famine; perhaps 
there would be a dearth of eatables 
if it were not for the fact that some of 
the river districts and those sections 
that can be irrigated from the melting 
of the perpetual snows in the high 
mountains, and produce abundantly of 
the good things of the earth, even in 
the dryest years. But what if two or 
three dry years should follow each 
other and there were no snowfall in the 
mountains? We have had such years 
and still there was water from the 
snow-springs up in or near the clouds, 
but of course not so plentiful as in 
years of abundant rainfall. 

All this may be neither here nor there; 
the subject, however, was brought about 
by the fact that the winter and early 
spring was about one of the wettest 
we ever had. And yet looking back 
from these closing days of April, I can 
say the month was about the dryest we 
ever had. Rain is greatly needed to 
freshen the earth and invigorate all sur- 
face-rooted vegetation, for much of it is 
suffering for the need of sufficient mois- 
ture. And the month .has been a hot 
one, too. Hay has gone soaring around 
30 a ton; potatoes are $2 a kundred 
weight, and will be higher, as we of this 
State are being called upon to furnish 
the succulent tuber to that renowned 
“spud-country,” Oregon. The crop in 


ft 


in others I put one in each corner and one. 


I put one bait-section in each corner, and 
or two in the center. The baits in the 
corners seem to have the effect to divide the 
working force too much, drawing it away 
from the center where it naturally belongs. 
In some instances the bees would begin work 
on the baits in the corners, and then leave 
them and finish up the two sections with 
starters between the two baits on each _ side 
of the hive before finishing the corner baits. 
In some instances the corner baits were not 
finished at all. Some I found with no hone 
in them when the supers were taken o 
while every other section was completed. 
After this I shall put my baits in the 
centers of the super, be they few or many, 
and leave the bees to do the work in the 
corners when they get ready. It is no great 
matter if there is some uncompleted work in 
the corners. The finishing can be done else- 
where. Epwin_ BeEvINns. 


A pint of experience from a man like 
Mr. Bevins is worth more than a bushel 
of theory, and thanks are hereby given 
him for his letter. The center is the 
natural place to begin work in a super, 
and the unfinished sections at the out- 
side can easily be assembled in another 
super and given to the bees to finish. 

Marengo, III. 





Station, Oakland, Calif. 


the latter State is said to have been a 
failure—how, I have not heard. 

But while all these divers calamities 
worry the average agriculturist, the bee- 
keeper wears a more happy smile. The 
rain was sufficient without anything ad- 
ditional to guarantee a good growth 
of nectar-secreting plants. And the con- 
dition of the weather, at least for this 
portion of the State has been ideal. So, 
on the whole, we are looking for a big 
crop of honey. I can say that for the 
past 2 weeks my bees have been doing 
wonderfully well. Some of the colon- 
ies were in full swing over a fortnight 
ago; the first swarm issued Sunday, 
Apr. 11. A couple of days I had to be 
away and I believe a few swarms came 
forth, and I further believe, “lit out” 
for parts unknown. But when I am 
home it is a wise and cunning aggre- 
gation of bees that will get away from 
me. (And I have -to confess that one 
swarm did get away, but I am inclined 
to the belief that it was a truant swarm 
that came to the apiary, lit well up in a 
tall tree during the noon hour, and 
while I was at lunch hied themselves 
away. ) 

The 19th was the “swarmiest” day 
I ever had to contend with; and I verily 
believe it was the warmest April day 
that I ever had to swelter in. Talk 
about fun! Fun with a vengeance! On 
our place there is much to do. We have 
a sort of general fruit-farm, garden, and 
I might say, the Lord knows what not, 
but I won't. And yet it is a pretty 
place, and an interesting one. So with 
all the things to look after and do, it 


is no small task to play second fiddle to 
the bees. And how they hummed, and 
buzzed, and cavorted that day; and they 
commenced bright and early, as they 
early divined what the day was to be. 
Everything went along well enough 
long as one swarm came out and got 
settled and fairly hived, before the next 
one came upon the scene. But along 
toward noon, they came forth fast and 
thick, and the fun or deviltry began. 
But fortunately none of them were of 
stinging mood, so I did not mind it so 
much. It was the heat and the anxiety 
to keep those swarms separate that both- 
ered me. 

And funny things happened. I had 
one big swarm nearly hived beneath 
the cherry-tree it alighted upon, when 
out came a swarm from a large 3-story 
hive. I saw what a pickle I’d be in if 
those two came together, I had the 
half-hived colony on a large cloth, so 
I folded it over the hive. But those bees 
began to pile upon the cloth and many 
were crawling through the folds, when 
I gathered the outfit up and placed it 
to a permanent stand in the apiary. | 
paid no further attention to this lat 
ter swarm for a half hour when [| 
went over to see about hiving it. | 
imagined the bees were somewhere in 
the branches of the tree. But nary a 
bee was there. But I saw some bees 
flying about beneath the tree, and some 
hovered near an old bucket that was 
formerly a coal-oil can. Lo! and behold, 
if my swarm had not entered the can 
and seemed to be as happy as a clam 
at high tide. And such a snap it was 
for me to hive it. I stepped over, took 
hold of the pail’s bail and walked off 
with a big bucket full of live bees. | 
sat it on top of a hive for a few minutes, 
secured my camera, and while they 
looked their prettiest, (unfortunately 
mostly within the can,) I took their 
picture. I am sorry I can’t show it to 
you, for ’tis yet undeveloped. Well, 
was a mere “pudding” to get that pail 
full of bees into a hive I prepared for 
them right on the stand they were to 
occupy thenceforth. Swarming would 
be an easy matter if all bees had such 
horse-sense! 

Then, another time, when I was oper 
ating on a colony, to relieve it of a bad 
case of “toomanyqueencells,” out of a 
hive close by began to come a swarm. 
My head began to swim, figuratively, 
for it seemed that swarms were in th 
air, and swarms were everywhere. But 
my wits did not forsake me, neverth« 
less. My first impulse was to nab the 
queen as she came forth. (I have 
not practiced queen-wing-clipping these 
many years, though when I did it was 
made an easy road to this matter of 
capturing swarms). 

Well, as I was about to remark, 
queen was just a fraction of a second 
too previous to me; I saw her take wing 
before my fingers could get half way t 
where I saw her at the edge of th 
alighting board. Then, I grabbed a 
piece of a shingle near by and jammed 
it into the entrance. Most of my hiv 
have entrances only % of an inch hig! 
and from 6 to 12 inches long. TI! 
shingle only contracted the entrance a1 
but few bees could get out at a tim 
Then I blew in quite a lot of smoke 
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more than I should otherwise. Then 
I removed the shingle. The result of all 
this work, which was done in about a 
minute, was that that swarm did not 
vet busy in the air that day; it just 
clustered on the front of the hive for 
an hour or so, and then resumed the 
even tenor of its way. Just imagine 
the time I would have had if that swarm 
commenced to alight among the bees 
of the colony I was manipulating! No 
patent; help yourself. Never mind the 
thanks. 

What I have so imperfectly narrated 
above is but a fraction of the work I had 
to do this one hot day in April. Sever- 
al days later—the last day of the month 
—was another hot day, but I had only 
one swarm to deal with. 

Here I will state that I have been for- 
tunate during my long course of bee 
keeping to keep down swarming to a 
minimum—some years. getting none 
whatever. Early in the season I make 
what divisions I care to have, and man- 
age so as to have these new colonies as 
strong aS any in the apiary by the ad- 
vent of the main honey-flow, which 
is about the time swarming is usually 
expected. This year I found that some 
of these new colonies I prepared got 
so strong that some of them cast swarms 
as soon as some of the colonies that had 
not been divided. 

As a contrast to the summery weather 
we have been having, I can not help but 
make note of the other extreme that 
is prevailing at this writing, in the East 
and Middle West, for I notice that the 
papers are full of accounts of blizzards, 
snow storms, and killing frosts that have 
prevailed there, while we were wearing 
summer clothing. But as comparisons 
are said to be odious, I forbear to make 
further remarks on this subject. 





Benton’s Bee-Bill Beaten. 


The bill framed by Mr. Ralph Ben- 
ton, of the University of California, for 
the purposes set forth by him in the 
April number of the American Bee Jour- 
nal, died “a-borning” in the hands of the 
committee of the branch of the Legis- 
lature in which it was introduced. This 
is something of a disappointment to that 
energetic young gentleman. He spent 
much time, energy and money in getting 
the proposed bill in shape, and getting 
it before various meetings of California 
bee-keepers for their approval. In this 
way he received much valuable informa- 
tion and many timely suggestions as to 
what our bee-keepers need most in bee- 
disease legislation. I am afraid that the 
fact that the proposed bill seemed to 
savor of being another of those Univer- 
sity measures that are every once in a 
while sprung on the people, helped kill 
it. It would be well, I think, to get at 
the proposed plan in another way. Have 
a good bee-disease law drafted and 
adopted. The matter of placing cer- 
tain powers in connection therewith 
could be made a part of another pro- 
vision to be framed, or as an amend- 
ment to some bill now in force, whereby 
the entomological department of the Uni- 
versity of California, or say, the Ex- 
periment Station of said University, 
would be constituted the pathologist 


of the bee-disease inspectors, with in 
creased pay for such additional work, 
if need be. 

As the matter stands I am sorry that 
the bill was not adopted, for as I have 
heretofore stated, I should like to see 
how it would work. 

Here I will state in answer to Mr. 
3enton’s article in the April issue of 
this paper, that when I saw the bill, it 
was much different from the way it was 
sent to Sacramento; that my remarks 
were aimed at the bill as I saw it, and 
I still believe that my remarks were time 
ly and to the point, and I am sure Mr. 
Benton will agree with me. But the 
matter is dead now, so let it rest in 
peace. 

jccceinsteiasantethiindlniaiiaactaamtanii 
Monterey County Bee-Keeping. 

A good many have been inquiring 
about Monterey county as a profitable 
place to locate an apiary. Personally I 
know little of the county, but I have 
heard much of its wonderful resources. 
The coast-line of the county is partly 
on the Pacific ocean and partly on Mon 
terey bay; thus it has a cool but not 


This is what Mr. Townsend modest 
ly says of his bee-keeping 


I am a native of Australia. I came to this 
country 12 years ago, intending simply to 
have a trip through America and return to 
Australia, but on seeing a large apiary in 
Santa Barbara county, I got so taken with 
the business that I decided to learn it and 
start for myself I worked with some of the 
largest bee-men in Santa Barbara, Ventura, 
and Kings counties, to learn the practical 
work and different methods, and 4 years after 
coming to the country, I bought 200 colo 
nies of bees, and located in the Santa Ynez 
Mountains, back of Santa Barbara. The 3 
seasons I was there were very bad, each dryer 
than the preceding one, and I produced no 
honey at all. So I yot discouraged of ever 
doing much there. I then moved up _ into 
Santa Cruz county, back from the Coast. 
I stayed there 2 seasons, but the bees did 
poorly, as the fogs and cold weather pre 
vented them from doing much work in the 
spring when there was abundance of bloom 
on everything—sage, buckeye, manzanita, ma- 
drone, holly, cascara, and several other blooms 
—and by the time the weather did get warm 
enough, everything was through blooming. 

Three years ago, I came down here, after 
looking over the northern part of the State, 
even as far up as Klamath. I came here 
with 150 colonies of bees, produced 10 tons 
of honey that year, and increased to 200 colo- 


nies. [he next season I produced 25 tons 
and increased to 300 colonies. In 1908 I 
produced 5 tons, and did not increase at all. 
I think one can produce some honey every 
you ~*~ 








APIARY OF VERNON TOWNSEND, SOLEDAD, CAL. 


cold climate on the west, and in the in 
terior it is very hot during the sum 
mer and early fall. At the bee-institute 
in the quaint little city of Moxterey at the 
close of last year, I had the pleasure of 
meeting a number of the progressive 
apiarists of that county. In a letter I 
had from Mr. Vernon Townsend, the 
tall “eucalyptus” of Soledad, that gen- 
tleman gives such a faithful outline of 
his beginnings in bee-culture and his re 
markable success since he pitched his 
tent and “planted” his bees in Mon 
terey county, that I reproduce the ma- 
jor portion of it here for the benefit of 
the readers of the American Bee Jour 
nal. I might state that a fairly faith 
ful representation of the athletic figure 
of Mr. Townsend may be seen in the 
February number of this paper; a view 
of his apiary is shown here 


year in thi 
worst ot 


and I think in the very 
ves would make a living, 
although never make as much as 
they do uth in the very best of 
seasons Still I think one would average bet 
ter taking one year with another here. 

There is really a better bee-country back 


) 





from King City, and over towards Coalinga, 
but there are several men in the business 
there Here I have no one to conflict with, 
ind eventually hope t« have a long string 
of apiaries. There are larger patches of sage 
in that country above King City, and more 
bees could be managed in one yard. They 
also get more rain there But when it is a 
dry season they have no fogs to help them 
out, as no fog ever gets up as far as that. 


Here we get fogs all through the spring, 
te as July, which drift up at night and 
clean down the valley toward Salinas, about 
daylight in the morning These fogs freshen 
up the bloom most wonderfully 


as la 


I am really only just beginning the bee 
business have had much bad luck as 
above shows, but as I am only 34 years 


1 think I am good for a few years yet, 
am just as enthusiastic as I ever was 
Fe 
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Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or to 
DR. C. MILLER, Marengo, 
Dr. Miller does not answer Questions by mail. 


Sticking Labels on Tin. 


i lo you stick labels on tin cans? I 
‘ s 1 to be able to make them stick. 
INNESOTA. 

\NSWER rhe favorite way is to have the 

bel pass clear around the can and overlap, 
in which case any common paste will answer. 
I’m not sure about it, but I think flour paste 
with cold water sticks to tit 


Granulated Combs of Honey. 





Please — me what to do with a lot of 
lea straight 8-frame hives that have all 
t honey in the combs” granulated. Only 
part of each frame is full rhe rest is empty 
cells. Will this granulated honey be a waste? 
Wil! the bees use it up? They weigh from 
mS t 40) pounds for ‘colony. Will it 
do to hive swarms ot anulated combs. 

New York. 

ANSWER Spray the combs with water, pref- 
eraly varm, and give them to the bees. 
When they are cleaned out dry, spray them 
again until all is cleaned up. If there are no 
neighbors’ bees to share the spoils, you can 
make a quicker job of it by setting the frames 
out where the bees can rob them out. They 
will be all right to give to swarms, only there 
will be waste if the candied honey is not wet, 
nd 1 can not well wet the combs after 
t een lays in them. 


What Became of the Queen? 


Why did one of my colonies of bees go 
vrong? I doubled a light one, or set a 
light one on a medium heavy one when put- 
ting them out of the cellar in the spring. The 
lower hive had a queen. She went up into 


he top hive and made a lot of brood, also 
the lower hive. It appeared to be the 





colony I had. I went to it the 
to get a frame of brood to test 
1 olony, but was surprised to find no 
hrood nor eggs nor any signs of a queen. 
They are starting a queen-cell on the brood 
I put in. Will it make a satisfactory queen? 
rhe cell is not very large. Iowa, 
\nswer.—If T understand correctly, you 
found plenty of brood in both hives after they 
were put seat r, so that it appears the queen 
vas all right for some time after the uniting. 


It is possible that at the time you looked to 
find this brood, you may have accidentally 








killed the queen in shoving the frames to- 
gether Not very likely, however. It is pos- 
sible that after you closed the hive the bees 

took offense and balled the queen, killing 
her. Some object to much opening of hives 

in spring on this account. It is also possi- 
ble that the queen just naturally played out 
and the bees were trying to supersede her 
Queens generally play out at or about the 
close f harvest, but sometimes in spring 
The e they reat 2\ turn out good, 
but ¢ I ee! reared so ¢ arly is bad. 

sung Cross Bees. 

1. | i ac vy of bees that are very 
cross, ind ne that is verv. tame. How 
could IT introduce jueen from the tame 
colony to the cross one so as to make them 
all tame And at what time ought I do it? 

y 4 \s I am a begi t Ll we ‘ld like to have 
you pini as t vhether the chaff hives 

re bette than the single-board hive? 
Onto. 

ANSWER 1. Rear a 1een from the better 
stock, kill the objectionable queen, and in- 
troduc the new queen in 1 introducing 
cage. Or you may d nother way. lake 


Cyprian Queens. 


get Cyprian queens? 


Two Queens in One Hive. 


» and later, as the 


Foul Brood— Winter Size of Hive- 
Entrance—Bees Stinging 
Some People. 





tween you and another person when they are 
in a stinging mood, neither person having 
ngered them? 
7. Are there persons whom bees seem 
hate worse than an average person? 
8. If so, can you give any reason 





ANsSwers.—1. There is danger. Don’t use 
them unless you keep close watch. 

2. I'm not sure there’s any danger; cer- 
tainly very little. 

3. That would probably make no difference. 
And yet foul brood is such a _ dangerous 
thing to have anything to do with that | 
would hardly want to have in my apiary a 
bee journal containing an article on foul 
brooc 

4. Views differ; perhaps 4 inches by %. 


5. It may be as well to leave it, so long 
as the air can work its way freely throug! 
the snow. Yet if the snow be very deep, some 
have reported trouble from too great warmth. 

6. I don’t suppose they do. 

7. Yes 

8. Like enough the difference in odor 
Some people have an odor that you can smell. 
Bees may have such a sharp smell that they 
can smell odors imperceptible to you, and 
the odor of some people may be very ob- 
jectionable to them. 


Getting Honey to Granulate. 


Under what conditions can extracted honey 
be most quickly crystallized, or candied, so 


that it can be sold in paper packages? I am 


not engaged in bee-keeping, and haven’t much 
literature on the subject. CALIFORNIA. 
\Nswer.—In Europe. where there is more 
desire to have honey granulate than here, 
they stir the honey occasionally. Mixing a 
little granulated honey with the liquid also 
helps. There is a great difference in the 


kinds of honey. Some honey begins to granu- 
late as soon as extracted, while other honey 
may remain liquid a year or more. 


Rearing Queens—Caucasian Bees. 

I have held back long enough. I must out 
with it and ask a question about rearing 
queens. I have been working with bees now 
for 4 years and have 25 colonies I have 
spent a good deal buying books about rearing 
queens, but have never reared a queen. Now 
no doubt all small dealers would like to 
know what I am about to ask, that is, how 
to rear a few queens for home use, without 
having to transfer larve or working with 
cell-cups, and so on. I believe I will put my 
question in this form—I will outline a plan 
given to me by a friend which I tried but 
failed. 

1. I am using the Hand sectional hive. He 
told me to take a strong colony, put most of 
the brood above an excluder, and after 10 
days take the lower part of the hive to a 
new stand. Now prepare some little sticks 
of wood % of an inch square by 2 inches 
long; tack a little piece of tin across the 
end so as to hang them in a frame prepared 
for them. In this way instead of a top-bar 
tack some little thin pieces say half-inch 
wide, on each side of the end-bars, so as to 
form a top-bar having an open space to hang 
the blocks of wood in. Now take from the 
hive you want to breed from a piece of comb 
containing eggs, split this comb up in a little 
pieces that will contain one or more eggs. 
Having your knife sharp, and warmed over a 
lamp, trim the cells so they will be shallow. 
Now with some melted wax stick these little 
pieces on the end of the blocks of wood, and 
hang them in the frame. Now go to this 
prepared hive, take out one side-frame so you 
can spread the frames in the center, then 
hang in the frame with the eggs on the 
blocks, seeing first that there are no queen- 
cells started. In 16 days you will have 
queen-cells. 

Now, what do you think of this plan? If 
they would use them and make cells it seems 
to me it would be a nice and easy way to 
handle them, one could handle them on the 
sticks very easily, or they could be _pro- 
tected by a_ cell-protector and introduced 
where you want them. Do you see any serl- 
ous fault with this plan? : 

have your plan given in the Journal of 
Tune 20, 1907; I cut it out, as I thought 
it was the simplest plan I ever saw. 

2. I read the piece, “Good Caucasians,” in 


the last Journal. Now it has just fired me 
up again to Caucasian all my colonies. I have 
bought one Caucasian queen. It seems to be 


the most active colony that I have — the 
only one that has swarmed; they all went 
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into the hives. 1 gave them a super 
ey have gone to work. Would you 
se me to rear queens from this one, o1 
full-blooded ones? Of course the queens 


ld rear from this one would be only 
f-breeds, as they would mate with drones 
they chanced to meet. VIRGINIA, 


\nswers.—l. At the risk of being accused 
getting in an advertisement here, | cannot 
wishing you had got a copy of my book 
tv Years Among the Bees,”’ and followed 


lan there given. Still, on page 551 of 
e number you mention is a. succinct state 
t of the plan, which I advise you to 
ow. The plan you outline may work out 


right, but the plan 1 give is, I think, 
and I suspect you will be more suc- 
sful with it. There is a point, however, 
it should be mentioned. You are told to 
vive a frame with one or two small starters 

your best queen, in order to get a frame 

virgin comb with eggs and young brood to 
be used to get good queen-cells. If your best 
ueen is in a strong colony it is likely that a 
large part of the comb built will be drone- 
mb, possibly all drone-comb, and you can 





ear good queens from drone-comb. To make 
sure of worker-brood, let the frame be filled 
with worker-foundation. A better way, how 


ever. is to keep your best queen not in a 
trong colony, but a colony or nucleus having 
nly 2 or 3 frames of brood. Then the bees 
vill build all worker-comb with small starters. 
\nother reason I keep my best in a _ weak 
colony is that she may live as long as possi 
ble, tor in a strong colony she will wear out 
sooner than in a nucleus. My best queen, 
so far as I now know, was reared in 1906, 
1 her colony will not be expected to pro 
duce any honey this year, for I want her to 
till next year if she will be so obliging. 
Of course, 1 may not want to use her another 
year, for I may happen to have a better queen 
then. 
2. It will be perhaps just as yell to rear 
queens from the Caucasian queen you have, 
for even if you get all pure queens you will 
have mixed stock in a year or so. Then if 
you decide you want to keep the Caucasian 
tock you can get a new queen another year. 
It may be well for you not to be in too 
great haste about deciding as to the merits of 
Caucasians, so long as views regarding them 
are so conflicting. 





Getting Straight Combs. 
How do you _ get straight combs built? 
Last year I used full sheets of foundation. 
The frames were wired with 4 _ horizontal 


wires. Almost every one “buckled” between 
the wires, and they are a bad lot of combs. 
IKKANSAS. 


AnsweR.—I wonder if you didn’t depend 

entirely on the wires. The foundation should 
be fastened securely to the top-bar, either 
by means of the kerf and wedge, or what 
some think better in a very dry climate, wax- 
ing the foundation to the top-bar, that is, 
running melted wax along the edge of the 
foundation on the top-bar. gut you will 
probably have less sagging of foundation if 
you use foundation splints that have been 
eretofore described in these columns, as 
well as in the book “Forty Years Among 
the Bees.” 


Porter Bee-Escapes—Killing Bees in 
Manipulating—Honey from Box- 
Hives Into Sections. 

1. Will queens and drones pass easily 

suugh the Porter bee-escape? é 

; Does the Porter bee-escape often get 
clogged up with bees trying to carry out dead 
bees, larvae, etc. ? 

3. I can not yet avoid killing from one to 
12 or more bees at each opening and closing 
of hives. About what is the average number 
f bees killed at each manipulation by the av 
rage experienced bee-keeper with say 100 col- 


mies? 
4. What is the color of locust honey? 
On a Friday 2 swarms cam ut to 


her and formed one cluster. I prepared 
hives and put a frame of eggs in each. 
livided the cluster between those 2 hives 
each got a queen the following Sunday 
rning. The bees in one of the _ hives 
igged out the queen nearly dead. I res- 
ied her, and whilst in my hand she deposited 
egg, so she was the old queen (one of the 
irms was an afterswarm). The swarm then 


rted queen-cells. Why was the queen 
ed after she had been with the swarm 
days? 


Is there any plan whereby the bees can 


be induced to transfer the honey out of a 
box-hive into sections CALIFORNIA. 
ANSWERS.—1. Yes; although not quite so 


easily as workers. 

2. Yes, although there is not much chance 
for it. Dead bees are not likely to be in 
supers, neither is brood often present. 


3. Not easy to say. By being very careful 
one might manipulate 100 colonies without 
killing a bee. But it hardly pays to go so 
slow as _ that. Perhaps 100 bees would be 
killed in the whole lot. But that’s only 
guessing. 

4. I don’t know. 

5. It is not so very uncoramon to find bees 
hostile to a queen and yet not actually kill 
her for 2 days, or even a week. 

6. I think some have claimed to succeed 
by sctting the hive over the sections until 
well occupied with bees, and then setting the 
box-hive away some distance with the entranc 
large enough for only one bee at a time. I 
ever made a great success at it. 


Sweet Clover Not White Clover. 
In reading American papers, I observe fre 
juent references to sweet clover as a plant 


f ee- pasturage. Is it the same as_ white 
clover trifolium epens perenne) which is 
the staple bee-pasturage here during the sum 
1 tc! mor ths Ni W Zt ALAND. 

\ WER Oh, no, it’s an entirely different 
thing, growing sometimes to the height of 8 

9 feet, Ithough : r 4 feet is a more 
common growth. ry most common sweet 
clover is melilotus 3 It is a_ biennial, 
coming from the seed one year, blossoming 


the next, and then dying root and _ branch. 
I don’t know how mu 

f sweet clover would vield than an acre of 
white clover, but should guess at least 5 times 
as much. Even if bees have all they can do 
n white clover, sweet clover is valuable, be- 
cause while it 1 later than white 


it cominues much later, even till 


ch more nectar an acre 








is a yellow sweet clover which blooms 


3 weeks earlier than the white. Sweet clover 
will grow where scarcely anything else will, 
as in a clay bank It seems to flourish best, 
r at least t start from th seed best, on 
hard ground trodden by farm stock. 


Queen-Cell Cups and Swarming— 
Washing the Extractor—Smok- 





ing Bees. 

l. In n ipulating my colonies this spring, 
swat g has received more than usual at- 
tenti ind this question has presented it- 
self quite often Does the presence of queen- 
cell cups without eggs r brood always in- 
dicate a desire to swarm? 

2. How long may an extractor remain with- 
ut washing? That is, how long may the ex- 
tractings be apart without injuring anything. 

3. In Gleanings, page 250, E. D. Town- 


send says that when the bees get stirred up 


and a good many of them in the air, “we 


alternate between smoking the bees in the 
zir and those in the hive until most of the 
flying ones have settled down.” Now, how 
does he smoke the bees in the air? It seems 
to me me might smoke quite a little while 

ich results. Do you smoke 





vithout getting 


t} 


those ir 1 CALIFORNIA. 
\NSWER 1 N 
2. I don’t know I think in some cases 
harm might be done by leaving an extractor 
daubed for 24 hours | know that in some 
cases a week or more will do no harm. Per- 


haps the kind of honey or the c®ndition of 
the atmosphere makes difference. 
3. Yes, I’ve smoked bees in the air. When 


a cloud of cross bees surrounds you, charge 
upon them with a heavy smoke, and you 
ll find it helps 


Swarm Management — Best Bee- 
Book—Georgia for Bees, Etc. 


1. This is my plar Am I right or wrong? 
I have 12 box-hives I am going to let them 
swarm nat irally and put the new swarms in 


and run for comb 
p the box hives to 
" : 


dovetailed hives ( 
honey. I am goi 





supply me with swarms, and do all I can to 
prevent the colonies 1 the frame-hives from 
swarming. 

2. One of my box-hive colonies died and 
I cut out some of the nice combs and stuck 


them in the fr of one of the new hives, 





thinking I would ive the first swarm a good 
start and s n | 1 super f fine honey. 


The first swarm came out April 15, and it was 
large one I think there must have been 
peck of bees in that swarm. I was over- 


joyed. So I set about and quickly had them 


hived; but alas, my precious bees spent just 


2 hours with me, when they came bulging 
out. | threw sand, beat pans, but nothing 
on earth could stop the onward rush of those 
absconding bees. So I said, ‘So long,’ and 
let them go their way. | had plenty of 
foundation, but I thought the combs would 
be better [ examined the hive after they 
left and found that they had torn down every 
piece of comb. Please show me my mistake. 

3. Will 2-inch strips of nice combs in_ the 
super answer as well as foundation? What 


is the best method of sticking them in 

4. Are supers ever left on the hives in 
the winter? 
| notice in some of my hives that 5 or 

es get in the hive-entrance and seem to 
stand on their heads and make a _ buzzing 
noise, and they won’t move for anything. 
The bees can run right over them but they are 
stuck right there, and keep on buzzing. What 
makes them do that? and what does it mean? 

6. What bee-book would be best for me 
(a beginner) to get? 

7. Do you consider middle Georgia a good 
place to keep bees for profit? We have no 
clover, but we have about everything else. 
rhe season opens here the first rf April, 
and lasts until the first of September 

8. By using a one-inch strip of foundation in 
the brood-chamber and supers, should I ex 
pect to get one filled supe! from each new 
swarm? 

Answers.—1. Your plan is all right If 
you desire to have only one swarm from each 
colony, getting honey rather thar increase, 
set the swarm on the stand of the mother 
colony with the latter close beside the swarm 
and then a week later move the old hive to 
a new place. 

2. You were right in thinking the 
would like good combs better than founda- 





tion. If you had given them clean combs 
well fastened in the frames the result might 
hav been very different. The likelihood is 
that the combs were not fastened in the 


frames very well, and that vou didn’t give 


the bees as much air as they ought to have 
had. The swarms being strong, there was 
much heat in the hive, the combs tumbled 
down, and the bees decided they would leave 
such an uncertain habitation. 

3. Yes. Have a dish of melted wax; dip 
one edge of the comb in the wax, and then 
stick it where you want it to stay. 

4. Yes, but you should never leave a super 
of sections on after the harvest has closed. 
They will be darkened by the bees. 

5. Those bees are ventilating, and you can’t 
do anything for them. 

6, “Root’s A B C and X Y Z of Bee- 
Culture,’”’ Dadant’s “‘Langstroth on the Honey- 
Bee,”” and Cook’s ‘“‘Bee-Keeper’s Guide,” all 
are good. 

7. Some  bee-keepers do very we 
Georgia. 

8. In a good season you might do better 
than that if you do as directed in Answer 1. 


Brood Killed by Heat. 


In answering my question in the American 
see Journal you askea me if I had ever known 
bees to allow the inside of a hive to become 
hot enough to kill the brood. I have. It was 
the middle of last July. The hives (3 in all) 
were double-walled ones, 2 stories high, and 
painted a walnut color. I was trying to in- 
troduce a queen to one of the colonies, and 
the hive got hot enough inside not only to kill 
a good bit of the brood, but it also killed the 
queen and her escort bees. It also drove nearly 
all the other bees outside the hive. I opened 
the hive at noon on this particular day to see 
how the queen was. I found nealy all her 
escort bees dead, and herself nearly so. She 
died before night. I took some of the combs 
out to see how things were inside the hive. 
As I lifted one comb out I saw young larve 
leave the bottom of the cells, and travel as fast 
as they could for the entrance to the cells. 
Some came clear out, while others came only 
part way out. ome of those that remained 


re 
in the bottom of the cells died, as well as 
those that came j{ 

Cc 





mart way out. And more or 
less of that which was sealed over was also 
killed. The bees did not remove a qood sliare 
of the dead brood before it rotted. It was 
rotten or nearly so, by the next afternoon, 


and the bees refused to touch the nasty stuf 
[hey dried up to nothing but dark spot 
some on the bottom, the sides, and some in the 
bottom of the cells. I had never had a case of 
foul brood, and knew nothing about it except 
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I could find the causes of foul 


was nothing to do but destroy the 


. and I lost ‘S out of the 


and painted wnite, and stood the 


s can get to them. 


after this Gane is mailed I intend 


to mail pont of comb and dead brood to you 


anything you have 
and then let me know whether 


y and all right before 


» had combs melt down in hiv 


also surprised that the 
brood was rotten, 
. it could hard- 


dise ase, provic ded the 


col ould develop so ; 
dead brood sent 


foul brood or ‘something 


on bee- diseases. 
think I’ll send it to General, Manager N. 


that doesn’t prove that foul heoedl could result 


dead brood killed by 





* from a diseased colony perhaps 


started without any corn as ole y 
I sent the sample to Mr. 
i y one with such combs should 
Michigan Inspector, R. 


th: at s no proc if “tha at killing the brood 





Bees Doing Fine. 


Cold and Backward Spring. 


last of April. 
first week in 
a snowstorm the Ist. The 


out of the cellar until the very 
It snowed almost every day the 


May. We had quite 


bees are not so strong as when I took them 
out of the cellar, April 1, 2, and 3. look 
for a heavy loss in this section. They have 


half as much as when 
I took them from the cellar. The queens are 
laying, and there are plenty of eggs, but no 
brood to speak of—too cold for brood-rearing. 

Geo. B. Howe. 
N. Y.. May 8. 


Disinfecting Combs. 
We are told that to keep combs free from 


the wax-worms we should use bisulphide of 
carbon; and once is a plenty. March 20. 1906, 


scarcely any brood, not 


Black River, 


had 29 colonies living. Fine we: ther, and 
soft maple and elm came out in _ blossom, 
and the bees worked well until the eve- 
ning. March 31, at sundown, the wind 
turned northwest and it was cold all through 
April. When it became warm in May _ so 
that bees could fly, I had just 9 colonies liv- 
ing, so I was pretty nearly cleaned out. 
There was brood in every hive—from 2 to 3 
frames. Not any was smaller than a man’s 
hand in size, with 10 to 30 pounds of honey 
in the hives, so I had a mess to clean up. 
set the hives back of the hives with bees. 
They cleaned them out well, all but one hive. 


They cut the 
them. 

After the bees had cleaned up all and left, 
I soon found that the wax-worms began to 
work. So I got one pound of bisulphide of 
carbon, then cut a lath as long as the hive, 
16 inches, wrapped newspaper around the lath 
and nailed at each end. This closed the 


combs badly, but did not spoil 


front tight. rhen I took 2 pieces of paper 
that covered the top well. Then I turned 
into the hive 2 tablespoonfuls of bisulphide 


of carbon and put the 
honey-board on. I used a brick for a weight. 
I found it to be necessary to do this once 
in a week or 10 days, or the worms would get 
the start of the bee- keeper. They spoiled 2 


papers and then the 
j 


sets of combs for me after using the first 
time. Since then I have kept the combs free 
from the worms, for 2 years. 

I have 23 hives with full sets of combs, 


and it costs me my time and 2 
bisulphate of carbon, and the 
“Once a week, and keep dry. 


pounds of 

combs are good. 
E. Tucker. 

Bergen, N. Y., May 12. 


Expects Honey Later. 


Bees have got down to business here at 
last. My bees are swarming, and swarms are 
being caught in the woods every day. Al 
most all are being put into box-hives. I 
can’t get the farmer in the bee-business in- 
terested in the movable-frame hive. The 


poplar is in bloom, and we will have some 


flowers from this time on. I am looking for 
some honey after a_ while. 
} : ni R. V. Perry. 
Greenfield, Tenn., May 13. 


Drinking Milk with Honey. 
_In the April issue I notice “Honey gives 
him stomach-ache.” I hesitate to correct Dr. 
Miller’s answer, but as it will aid the con- 
sumption of honey, perhaps he will forgive 
me. Advise them to drink milk when they 
eat honey, and it will stop fermentation. It 
seems the casein neutralizes the acid pro- 
duced in fermentation just as cheese does 
in pastry, and in cases where fermentation be- 
comes chronic the albumen of eggs. This con- 
dition is often found where people are troubled 
with uric acid. Then if milk or albumen do 
not accomplish the trick, take % teaspoonful 
of bicarbonate of soda and % teaspoonful of 
bismuth subnitrate from % to 2 hours after 
eating honey. Fermentation, if long continued 
and unchecked, will produce ulceration of the 
stomach and perhaps cancer. 

Valhalla, N. Y. A. 


RICHTER. 


Caucasian Bees. 


On page 151, F. W. Blakely refers to an 
Iowa writer on page 313, for October, 1908, 
in which he draws attention to what I ‘said in 
regard to Caucasian bees as not being desir- 
able to keep. I wish to say that I am not 
accustomed to write for the public, and that 
it I failed to make myself understood, he 
must excuse me. The queen referred to was 
an Italian I introduced to supersede a Cau- 


casian queen. In 1907 I sent for 3 Cau- 
casian queens, and got them safely introduced. 
They did fairly well, and came through the 


received the same 
bees did; they did 
Italians and hybrids did bet 
I find that they are much ‘given to dron 
rearing. hived one swarm on full sheets 
of foundation and in due time they had 

fine lot of combs filled with brood and honey; 
but what took me by surprise was, that | 
found one comb near the center of the hive 
about one-third full of drone-brood in worker. 
cells, and the drones seemed to be nearly as 
laree as those reared in drone-cells. I find 
also that they will rear a large number of 
queens when they swarm. Most of the combs 
from which the swarm came had from 2 to a 
dozen or more queen-cells on each, and I am 


winter all right; they 
ment my other 
well, but my 





led to believe that the queens are not quite 
as large as queens from other bees. At least, 
I found that a larger percentage would go 
through queen-excluding zinc. Those bees 


would carry in no more propolis than other 


bees during the summer, but it was only at 
the close of the season that they would plug 
up the entrance. 


In color they are 
bees, but of a more 


very much like black 
greyish appearance, par 
ticularly when young. When out in the field, 
I could not tell them from black bees with 
any certainty. I find them very gentle at al 


most any time when other bees are inclined 
to be cross. My bees are mostly what ar 
called the golden Italians, not the _ long- 


tongued red clover bees, yet I find that bees 
will work on red clover for a day or two 


every year if the conditions are right—not 
alone the Italians, but hybrids and blacks as 
well. 

Now, Mr. Blakely, if you find that I have 
made further misrepresentations, please point 


them out, and I will try to correct them 
Frep BEcHLy. 
Iowa, 


Searsboro. April 10. 


Good Prospect for Honey Crop. 


The outlook for a good crop of honey is 
good here at this time. My bees wintered 
fine. I had not a single loss out of 26 col 
onies; all came through in fine shape. but 


one, which is, I believe, queenless. I wit 
ter them on the summer stands in single 
walled hives, and never lose a colony, except 


from carelessly letting the 
up with ice when it 


entrance get sealed 
sleets. A 8-frame nu- 
cleus ordered last season, has done well. | 
have 2 full colonies now ready to swarm, 
and got about 30 pounds of fine comb honey 
from them last fall. I have had no swarm, 
but am expecting it every day, as the bees 
are lying out some. 

Fruit-bloom was 


good. Everything was 
full, and bees made 


good use of it. Dan 


delion followed, and now wild cherry and 
some little clover are in bloom. The pros 
pect for a good white clover honey-flow is ex 


cellent, all the talk to the 
standing. I sold my last year’s crop here 
at home in the local market, for 12% cents 
a pound. 1 could have gotten 15 cents if | 
had held onto it a little longer. All tagether 
the prospect “‘looks good” to us, and we ho 

for a good year for all engaged in the Seat 
ness, for business or pleasure. I am in it 
for both, and get both out of it. There are 
but few bee-keepers here, and very few in- 


contrary notwith 





deed who understand the business and run 
it on business principles. 
H. S. Carro.. 
Lentner, Mo., May 24. 


Flouring Queens Before Intro- 
ducing. 

On May 3 I received 3 tested queens which 
I wanted to introduce. Having just read in 
Gleanings that queens could be introduced 
by sprinkling the queen as well as the other 
bees with flour after placing the queen on the 
frame I thought I would try to experiment. 

I went to the apiary and selected a colony 
whose queen had been winter-killed. I took 
out the frame, sprinkled the queen with flow 
while in her cage together with her atte! 
dants, opened the door of the cage and | 
her crawl on the frame. As soon as she 
was on the frame I sprinkled all the bees ot 


let 


the frame. I also took out a few of tl 
other frames and sprinkled them. To my 
surprise both the queen and her attendant 


walked unmolested. I put the frame back, 
and on the 12th I examined the hive agai 
and found the queen all right and laying. 
Encouraged with my success I tried to in 
troduce another queen to another colony that 
had been given brood a few days before, but 
it was not a success. The queen had no 





sooner come on the frame than the bees went 
after her, and before I 


could rescue her she 
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s crippled. Will some one who has tried 
inform me if the fact that the bees 
re given brood and were rearing a queen 
iid make the difference, or was my first 


>» 


mpt just “happy circumstance? 


trust that this flour method will be a 
cess, for if it is it will solve to a certain 
nt an easy way of introducing. I should 
glad to hear through the columns of the 

can Bee Journal of any one who has 
d it, and with what success. : 

A. F. NeEtson. 

Benson, Minn., May 15. 
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Peirce Service 
Root Quality 
Always Win 


Here are two instances out of several 
thousand. 





GRAFTON, W. VA., April 29, 1909. 
vr. E. W. Peirce 
The bee- supplies are at hand. I am more than 
pleased with them. I would rather have the 
frames you sent me than the kind I meant to or- 
der, because the foundation is more easily put in 
them. FRED BAILEY. 
MARTINSBURG, O., March 26. 
Wr, E. W. Peirce 
The goods at hand; everything in good condi- 
tion. All parts fit nicely together. I like toorder 
goods from you, Mr. Peirce, because you are so 
prompt in making shipment. PAUL GILMOR, 


Join the happy company of which Messrs. 
Bailey and Gilmor are members by sending 
your next order to 


EDMUND W. PEIRCE, 
136 W. Main Street, Zanesville, Ohio 


Catalog free. 


When ordering mention Am. Bee Journal and 
get a discount. 


A DAY for iP ts: time. Business light, 
32 | yleasant, easily learned. No canvassing. 





Lovely samples and instructions 10 cts. 
Lew. Davis vo.. Box 192, Webster Groves, Mo’ 


ase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 








Weighs 
Ten 

To 
Thirty 
Pounds 





IANT RADISH a 
from JAPAN © 


M 






pis! 


Cut from Actual Photograph of Radish. 


Come 114 Feet Long—Seeds FREE to Our Readers 


What do you think of a variety of radish ishes 15 to 18 inches long, and the flavor 
that weighs thirty pounds, which is often is good. I have been intending to send to 
a foot and a half long and more than Japan for seed Now, I will buy them of 
eight inches through, which is as tender you, or subscribe for your paper—in fact, 
and sweet during the hottest July weather you can trade with me on your own 
as the earliest spring radishes, and which, terms.” 

notwithstanding its immense siz never 

becomes hot or pithy; which can be eaten 


raw like an apple, can be cooked like tur These Seeds are Free with a Trial 


nips, and when pulled late in fall will 
keep late into winter as sweet and crisp anti it. 

as when pulled. Add to this the fact that Subscription to The Fruit Grower 
the tops, which grow to be two to three 








feet long make fine “greens,” and you Here is the way to get the seeds: Send 
have a at good description of the giant Mme 25 cents for a six months’ trial sub- 
radish, Sakurajima, a recent introduction S8cription to The Fruit-Grower, and a pack- 
from Japan. age of the seeds will be sent you abso- 

The Fruit-Grower has secured practi- lutely free. This trial offer gives you The 


cally all the seeds of this splendid radish Fruit-Grower six months at Half Rate. 
in America, and I want you to have a Regular rate $1.00 a year 
nackage for planting this season. There is The Fruit-Grower is the leading fruit 


plenty of time to plant, for this is a hot- paper of America; it is devoted solely to 
weather radish, and must be planted late. horticulture, and has 70.000 readers who 

This splendid new radish was first called swear by it; it is clean and up-to-date— 
to my attention by one of our readers on no whisky or medicine advertisements. 
Long Island He has grown Sakurajima Ask the editer of this paper about The 
radish for two seasons, and says that last Fruit-Grower. He knows the paper well, 

ar they averaged fifteen pounds in and knows I could not afford to make an 
veight nd every radish was tender and offer of this kind unless I knew that both 
sweet, and did not get hot at any time. The Fruit-Grower and _ th: Sakurajima 

Hon. W. J. Bryan, seeing our advertise- radish will make good. Send 25c, coin or 
ment. writes: ‘You are the man I am look- stamps, at my risk, for a six months’ trial 
ing f I saw the Giant Radishes in subscription. and seeds will be sent by re- 


Japan, and want some seed. I saw rad- turn mail FREE Write Today. 


JAMES M. IRVINE, Editor The Fruit-Grower, Box S, St. Joseph, Mo. 

















Who 
Pays 
the 
== Coal 
Bills ? 


— 








sumer pays the Bill. 


why your Supplies cost so much. 





Some manufacturers of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies burn 


A Car-load of Coal a Day 


The cost of the coal must be added to the cost of the material and the labor and all other expenses, and the Con- 


New Mill Dam with Fifty Feet Water Power. 


Who makes your bee-keepers’ mieisiine ? It will pay you to look into this matter. You have long been wondering 
Better investigate. 

The above is a photograph of 
W.H. Putnam, of River Falls, Wisconsin. 


Kinnickinnich at the site of the Power plant of the Bee-Supply factory of 
Send 10 cents for ‘‘ Bee-Talk,’’ and experience an agreeable surprise in prices. 


W. H. Putnam, River Falls, Wis. 
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Langst roth 
the Honey-Bee 


Revised by Dadant—Latest Edition 

This is one of the standard books on 
bee-culture, and ought to be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. It is bound 
substantially in cloth and contains nearly 
600 pages, being revised by that large, 
practical bee-keeper, so well-known to 
all the readers of the American Bee 
Journal—Mr. C. P. Dadant. Each sub- 
ject is clearly and thoroughly explained, 
so that by following the instructions of 
this book one cannot fail to be wonder- 
fully helped on the way to success with 
bees. 

The book we mail for $1.20, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for 
one year—both for $1.70 or, we will 

mail it as a premium for sending us 
FIVE NEW subscribers to the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year, with $3.75. 

This is a splendid chance to get a 
grand bee-book for a very little money 
or work. Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK @ CO., 


118 W. -Tackson Blvd., CHICAGO, ILL. 


DOOLITTLE & GLARK 


Have just taken from their bee-cel- 

lars some of the finest Italian breed- 

ers ever seen. Prices, $2.50, $5.00, and 

$10.00. Ready for delivery May Ist. SAtf 
BORODINO, ONONDAGA CO. N.Y. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


ITALIAN QUEENS 


Reared under supersedure conditions, un- 
tested at each until after July 10th, 
when the price will be 75c. Queens ready 
after May 25th. Send for price list. 5A4t 


O.F.Fuller,R.F.D.,Blackstone,Mass. 
Reference, Arthur C.Miller,Providence,R.I. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 











Pacific Homestead 


Do you want direct information on the 
bee, stock, horticultural and agricultural 
industries of Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho? Then send 25c in stamps right now 
for a three months’ trial subscription to our 
Pacific Homestead, the illustrated farm 
paper of the Pacific Northwest. We give 
with this our big Holiday number (equiva- 
lent to a $2.00 book) containing articles on, 
and over 100 illustrations of the entire 
Pacitic Northwest. 6Atf 


Sample copies of current numbers free. 


Address 


Pacific Homestead 
Dept. C., Salem, Oregon 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal, when writing. 


The American 
Institute of Phrenology 


incorporated 1866 by Special Act of the New 
York Leyislature, will open its next session 
the tirst Wednesday in September. Sub- 
jects embraced: Phrenology : Physiognomy: 
Ethnology: Psychology : Phy siology ; Anat- 
omy: Hygiene; Heredity: Anthropology. 
For terms and particulars apply to M. H. 
Piercy, Secretary, care of FOWLER & 
WELLS CO., 18 East 22d St., New York, 
N. Y. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








Tennessee-Bred Queens 














Colony, 8-frame, $9.00. 











37 Years naitniin breed 3-hand Italians only. 


November Ist to July Ist_ 


1 6 
Untested...... ees. me 
Select Untested ... . 1.25 6.50 
OEE 5 ic Saboienaxases ae 1.75 9.00 
Select Tested ..... aon ae 13.50 


Breeders $4.00. Add twenty percent for queens to be exported. 
Nuclei, without queens: l-frame, $2.50; 


Select the queen wanted and add to the above prices. 


NOTE 


I have transferred to my son, Benj. G. Davis, my straight 5-band and Golden depart- 
ment, and in order to receive the promptest attention, all correspondence for these should 
be sent direct to him. He practically grew up in my queen yards, rears queens by my 
methods, has had charge of this department for years, and understands his business. 

Prices same as above except Breeders, which are $4.00 to $10.00. No disease. 


JOHN M. DAVIS, Spring Hill, Tennessee, U. S. A. 


July Ist to Nov. Ist 
12 1 6 12 


$9.00 | $75 $4.00 | $7.50 





12.00 1.0 | 5.00, 9.00. 
17.00 1.50 | 8.00 15.00 
25.00 || 2.00 | 10.00 18.00 


2-frame, $3.50; 3-frame, $4.50. 1 Full 




















quantity desired. 


‘‘ If Goods are Wanted Quick Send to Pouder.” 


Bee-Supplies. Root’s Goods in Indiana 


Standard Hives with latest improvements, Danzenbaker 
Hives, Honey-Boxes, Comb Foundation and everything that 
is used in the bee- -yard. Large illustrated catalog mailed 
free. Finest White Clover Extracted Honey for sale in any 


WALTER S. POUDER, 859 Massachusetts Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ESTABLISHED 1889 
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KEE P COOL and enjoy yourself by using our 
SUMMER NOVELTIES. Send stamp for illus- 
trated catalog. DENNIS NOVELTY C 

5015 4th Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 











Do You Need Queens ? 


We can furnish Tested Queens by 
return mail. Vigorous and prolific 
queens reared last fall and wintered 
in 4-frame nuclei, $1.00 each. 

Our 3-band strain of Italians will not 
disappoint you. 3Atf 


J). W. K. SHAW & CO,, 


Loreauville, Iberia Par., La. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing 


MILLER 


Will again sell the genuine strain 
of Miller Queens at the following 
prices: Untested, 60 cents each after 
June 15th. You will oblige me by 
sending for my price-list on Untested, 
Tested Queens, Nuclei and full colo- 
nies. Address, 6A? 


S. E. MILLER 


Rhineland, - Missouri 


> 





Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writ! 
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DOOLITTLE’S 
*‘Scientific 
Queen-Rearing”’ 


This is G. M. Doolittle’s master-piece on 
rearing the best of queens in perfect accord 
with Nature’s way. It is for the amateur and 
the veteran in bee-keeping. TheA. I. Root 
Co., who ought to know, say this about Doolit- 
tle’s queen-rearing book: 





: _It is practically the only comprehensive 
book on queen-rearing now in print. Itis Jooked upon by many as the foundation of mod- 


ern methods of rearing queens wholesale.’ 


Mr. Doolittle’s book also gives his method of producing comb honey, and the care of 
same; his management of swarming, weak colonies, etc. It is a book of 124 pages, and is 
mailed at the following prices: Bound in cloth, $1.00; bound in leatherette,.75.cents. 


Special Clubbing Offer 


We offer a cloth-bound copy of this book with the American Bee Journal one year—both 
for $1.40; or_a cony of the leatherette-bound edition, with the American Bee Journal one 


year—both for $1. 


The cloth-bound book given free for getting 3 new subscribers at 75c 


each: or the leatherette-bound copy given for 2 new subscribers. 
Every bee-keeper should have a copy of Mr. Doolittle’s book, as he is one of the stan- 
dard authorities of the world on the subject of queen-rearing and everything else connected 


with bee-keeping and honey-production, 


George W. York @ Co., 118 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





QUEENS 


An improved superior strain of Italians 
is what Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder rears. 

Our stock is Northern-bred and hardy. 

Our five yards Winter on Summer stands 
with practically no loss. 

One of our customers tells us he has be- 
come one of the largest honey-producers of 
the West and says that in a great measure 
his success is due to our stock. 











Prices before July 1 = 6 12 
Select QUCOEDS.........sseeeeceees $100 | $5 00 | $9 00 
Tested queens...... coos -| 150) 800) 1500 
Select tested queens...... 200 | 1000 | 18 00 
Breeders.......ssseeeee+ 4 00 
Golden five-band breeders -| 600 
Two-comb nuclei, no queen.... 250 1400) 2500 
Three-comb nuclei .......... .. 350 2009 | 3500 


Full colonies on eight frames. 600 30 00 











Add the price of whatever queen is 
wanted with nuclei or colonies. Queens 
ready April Ist, bees May l0th. Safe arrival 
and pure mating guaranteed. Circular 
and testimonials free. 


Quirin-the-Queen-Breeder, Bellevue, 0. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





DON'T BUY QUEENS UNTIL YOU SEE MY 


FREE OFFER 


NOT CHEAP QUEENS, BUT QUEENS CHEAP. 


Reared from the best selected red-clover 
mothers. My queens are all reared by the 
bees, as they far better understand the job 
thanI. Luse no artificial plan. All queens 
large and well developed, such as will, with 
proper management, fill an ordinary hive 
full of eggs and brood in ten days. 

Directions for building up weak colonies 
with my queens, 10c. 


Prices ot Extra Selected Three-Band Bees and Queens. 





Untested queens .........esse00s «1, $ 75; 6, $ 4.20 
Tested ™ ones el, 1.00; 6, 5.70 
Breeder eel, 5.00; 3, 12.00 
l-frame nucleus with untested q’n.1, 1.75; 6, 10.20 


‘ 
2-frame nucleus with untested q’n.1, 2.25; 6, 13.20 
i-frame uncleus withtested queen.1, 2.00: 6, 11.70 
2-frame nucleus with tested queen.1, 2.50 ; 7 
Full colonies, untested queen..............+++. 4.75 
Full colonies, tested queen..........seseeeeeeeee 5.00 


Prices of Extra Selected Five-Band or Golden Italian Queens. 
3 


Untested queens 
rested “6 a 
Breeder 





~f 
3, 24.00 
_ If queens are wanted in large quantity, write 
‘or price list. 3Atf 


W. J. LITTLEFIELD, Little Rock, Ark., Rt 3. 


— 
_ 
= . 
S: 
S 








__ Blue prints of 20 artistic 
House Plans homes, costing from 
$1250 to $4500, for 25 cents. 4A3t 

Ehlers & Son, Architects, Carthage, Mo. 





BEE-SUPPLIES 


Wholesale and Retail 


Ask us for prices on the goods you will 
need for this season. Discount for early or- 
ders. Send us your subscription for Glean- 
ings—one year and a Bee-Veil for $1.15, post- 
paid. Send for catalog. 

M.H. HUNT & SON, Opp. Lake Shore Depot, Lansing, Mich. 


CHOICE QUEENS 


Golden—Red Clover—Italians—and Gray 
Garniolans 





1 12 
Untested Queens........ 0.75 4.00 7.50 
. i eqee -seeee 1.00 5.50 10.00 
Breeders, $3.00 to $4.00 each. 5Atf 


CHAS. KOEPPEN, Fredericksburg, Va. 


LAWN FENCE 


Many designs. Cheap as 
32 page Catalogue 
free. Special Prices to 
Churches and Cemeteries, 


Coiled Spring Fence Co, 
Box 318 Winchester Ind, 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 











Send 10c for four 


. . 
Bi sample issues of 
our big fruit 
a magazine and we 
will send you any one of the following 
highly popular songs: “My Rancho Girl,” 
‘Some Time in After Years,” “ A Boy anda 


~ 


Girl,” “ Molly Dear,” “ Fallin 
Leaf,” free. Don’t wait, send 
today to the Fruit Belt Pub- 
lishing Co, 187 E. Fulton St., 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 











Are You Interested 


in raising poultry, live 
stock, produce, fruit, hon- o 
ey, or other farm products? 
If so, send ten cents fora 











3-months’ trial subscrip- — 
tion to the “RURAL FARMER.” Subscrigtien 
It Tells You L220 ce's 


all about farm cultivation, orcharding, live 
stock and poultry breeding. ow to market 
crops successfully, informs you how to ship, 
} pee crate, billand get returns, “RURAL 
ARMER” ‘columns are rich in things you 
should know. Three Months for 10 cents. 
Published weekly—50 cents per year; 3 years 
for $1.00, or $1.00 per year for club of 3 persons. 


**“RURAL FARMER,” 
448. 3rd Street, + Philadelphia, Pa. 











Phase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 








ITALIAN QVEENS 


Golden and Red Clover Stock 


The late E. L. Pratt (Swarthmore) used 50 
of my Goldens in 1908, and wanted several 
hundred this season. My clover stock origi- 
nated from the leather-colored Italian bee 
of Northern Italy, and has never been sur- 
passed in the production of honey and its 
many other good qualities. 

Price of Queens: 75 cents each; 3 for 
$2.00: 6 for $3.75; $7.00 per doz. Tested $1.25 
each. Nucleus with young queen on 2 
frames, $2.50, June Ist. All queens guaran- 
teed to reach buyer in good condition. 

Circular free. y, 


GEO. W. BARNES, 
Box 340 Norwalk, Ohio 


TEXAS 
FAMOUS 


’ QUEENS 


The Biue-Ribbon Winners 


Will be ready earlyin April. 
Let me book your order 
now for April, May and 
June delivery. 


Untested, each, 75 cts.: per doz., $ 8. 
Tested, “ fe = 









Italians, Banats, and Carniolans—all 
blue-ribbon winners, and free from dis- 
ease. Write for Circular. 3Att 


GRANT ANDERSON, 


Sabinal, Texas 


GEO. S. GRAFFAM & BRO. 


ARE LOCATED AT 


105 Third Street, Bangor, Maine 


They have there yards for the production 
of comb and extracted honey, a yard by it- 
self for the breeding of their Black Diamond 
Bees, a large warehouse filled with 


Root Supplies 


Black .Diamond Brand Honey, and honey- 
packages of alldescriptions. Their office is 
at the same address, and here they are fitted 
to receive bee-keepers or their orders, enter- 
taining the one and handling the other with 
a service that cannot be surpassed. If you 
are interested in bees, live in New England, 
and have not their catalog and circulars, 
drop them a postal. You will be well re- 
paid. 5A6t 

Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


APIS AMERICANA 


That is, Naturalized Italian Bees, and accli- 
mated to Northern Latitudes. No better 
bees on the face of the earth. Send postal 
for price-list. Address, 6A4t 


W. J. DAVIS, P. O. Box 148 


Youngsville, Pa. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Bachmann’s Super 


Saves time, labor, and storage space. Keeps 
sections clean. Price, for 8-frame size, com- 
plete, 75 cts.; in the flat, 70 cts. Send for 
circular. United States patent for sale. 6Alt 


Cc. H. BACHMANN, Guelph, Ont. 














IF you need a nice yellow Ital- 
ian Queen at once, send to 
J.L. Fajen, Alma, Mo. Untested, 
only 75c. ‘Tested, $1.25. 3-frame 
nucleus with Queen, $2.75. Full 
colony, in &-frame hive, $5.50. 6Aét 


Ph:ase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
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Bees and Queens 
FOR SALE 


colony in 2-story 8&-frame 
price of queen to be added. 


NUCLEI 


One 3-frame Nucleus, $2.75; 
to be added. 


QUEENS 


Tested Queen in April and May, $1.25. 
ranted, in May, 75 cts.; $7.50 per dozen. 


Full 
$7.00; 


L. hives, 


price of queen 


War- 


Italian, Carniolan, 
above prices. 


or Caucasian, at the 


25 cts. 
4Atf 


Virgin Queens of the above strains, 
each; dozen, $2.50. 


ARTHUR STANLEY, 


Dixon, Illinois 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


BEE-KEEPERS 


Write us now for our Catalog and get low 
prices on good, honest, 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Onur specialty is making Sections. All other 
goods up-to-date. 
AUG. LOTZ & SON, Cadott, Wis. 


10AMt Please mention the Bee Journal. 


PRIZE TAKERS 


Pharr’s Goldens took first prize at 3 ex- 
hibits in Texas in 1907. We will furnish 
Golden, Carniolan, Caucasian, and 3-band 
Italian Queens, untested, $1.00 till June 1, 
then 75 cents. Tested, $1.25 till June 1, then 
$1.00. For large quantities, write. Our 3- 
band Breeders from W. O. Victor and Grant 
Anderson strains; other races from the best 
obtainable. ‘“ Prompt service and satisfac- 
tion,” is our motto. Address, 3Atf 


NEW CENTURY QUEEN-REARINGCO., 


or JOHN W. PHARR, 
Berclair, : : : 


Please men 








Texas 


Bee Journal when writing. 


MR. BEE-MAN! 


We handle the well-known 


Lewis Bee-Ware 

at factory prices, such as Dovetail Wis- 
consin Hives, Sections, and everything that 
is needed by bee-keepers. Also, 

Dadant Foundation 

and 
Bingham Smokers 
Illustrated catalog free. 
The C. M. SCOTT C@., 
1009 E. Washington St., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Good Italian Queens 


$1.00 each; 6 for $5.00; 12 for $9.00. 
6Atf 


D. J. BLOCHER, Pearl City, Ill. 


tion Am. 

















CHOICE ITALIAN QUEENS 


are the result of careful selection and breeding 
from the best honey-gathering strains of superior 
long-tongue Italians. Our methods will produce 
perfectly-developed, long-lived and prolific 
queens. If you want bees that will winter well, 
build up rapidly in the Spring, and roll in the 
honey, our queens will produce them. 

We are now booking orders which will be 
filled in regular rotation, beginning May lst. You should get in line by placing 
your orders early. 

Single queens—golden or three-banded—$1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, 

Safe delivery and satisfaction guaranteed. 

Send forcircular—it’s an eye-opener. 





$9.00. 





4Atf THE GOLDEN APIARY, Dodge City, Kansas, U. S. A. 


Three Millions 


The magic initials A. Y. P. E. are emblazoned on the Horizon of the Occident. 
They stand for Alaska-Y pee: Pacific mapowsion. which means the World’s Fair at 
Seattle that opens jen lst and closes October 16, 190: 


Six great transcontinental railroads will bring the people of the earth to this wonder- 
ful show, viz: Canadian Pacific; Great Northern; Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul, North 
ern Pacific, Union Pacific,and Southern Pacific lines. Hundreds of steamships will aug- 
ment the throng. 

The Northwest Farm and Home-—the oldest descriptive and agricultural magazine 
in the world—will distribute free at the Exposition several million copies elaborately 
illustrated and containing articles by well-known authors which will make the periodical 
invaluable. 

Send for rate cards and sample copies. 


Northwest Farm and Home 
North Yakima, Wash. 











. HAND will begin the season of 1909 with improved facilities for rearing the 


‘CHOICEST QUEENS 


He has developed a system of queen-rearing that contains all the best poin's of other methods with none of 
cluding some valuable improvements of his own—in short, a system through which the highest queen development is 
reached by correct and scientific principles, which means that he is now in position to offer to the bee-keeping public a 
higher grade of — than is usually offered in the common utility classes, owing to scientific methods which pro- 
duce queens of a higher development than can be reared by the ordinary methox an improved method 
ot classifying pron oor which strikes the word select from our list, and gives a square dea) to all. No selects means no 
culls, and the highest grade of queens in the untested and tested classes. these queens will be reared from a superior 
strain of hardy Northern-bred red clover Italians, ‘‘ the very best,’’ and will be safely delivered to any address in the 
United States, Cuba, Canada or Mexico, following prices; Untested, $1.25: 3, $3.00. Warranted, $1.50: 3, $4.00. 
Tested, $2.00: 3, $ Special prices « yrders. Valuable information free. Send for it to-day. 


J. E. HAND, BIRMINGHAM, OHIO, ERIE CO. 





the defects, in. 
and also to 


is in vogue, 


at the 


on large 

















QUEENS 


Of High Quality 


Our queens are reared by the most ap- 
proved methods by a queen specialist of 
30 years’ experience. 

We breed the Leather-Colored, Red 
Clover, and Golden Italians. 

We solicit the trade of all bee-keepers 
wishing to secure a hardy, prolific race of 
Italians, whose honey-getting qualities 
have been. proven superior. 
Select untested Seaweed + 4 lo doz. $5.00 

6 66 "8.00 


CAPONS bring the largest profits 





—100 per cent more than other poul- 
sy try. Caponizing is easy and soon 
! ? learned. Progressive poultrymen use 
(PILLING srw; 
| = ING SETS 
| \ SS Postpaid $2.50 per set with free instruc- 
| tions. The convenient, durable, ready- 
for-use kind. Best material. Wealsomake 
Poultry Marker 25c, GapeWorm Extractor 25e 
French Killing Knife 50c. Capon Book Free. 


G. P. Pilling & Son, Arch St., Philade!phia, Pa. 


75c and $1.00 


Queens on Approval 


By return mail. If not satisfactory leave in 
Post-Office. Write for special prices on 
Bees and Supplies. 

A. M. APPLEGATE, Reynoldsville, Pa. 


Please mention Am. 


1 doz. $ 9.50 
a 14.00 
—— = 16.25 


yr Ae 

Select tested.. x 30 eS 
Queens by return mail. Prices for large 

quantities on application. Circular free. 


SIRES BROS. & CO., 
North Yakima, Wash. 


Bock on Fertilizers, Free 


Every progressive farmer is making a 
study of this important subject. We have 
an 80-page book with fine colored cover 
which treats every phase of the fertiliza- 
tion question.Send l0c for 3 sample issues 
of The Fruit Belt and get this book free. 
Send today. Fruit Belt Publishing Co., 
187 Herald Square, Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. Bee Journal when writing. 
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to get my new, handsome y 0 J 
Fashion BoOk, quam 


HUNDREDS OF LATEST STYLES 


with illustrated lessons on Cutting and Dress- 
making, E, and I will scl! you all the pate 
terns you want for five cts. each, 
Yhey are the same_ patterns 
you have always paid léc & lic 

for at the stores, made by the 

same people, and correct in 

every detail. 

I publish the FARMER'S 
CALL, @ weekly paper for 
every member of the family. 
An especially interesting fea- 
ture each week are the chil- 
dren’s letters; and the 
Woman’s Department is 
unusually strong andin- 
structive. Among the 
special features for 
women folks _is_ its 
fashions in which Ishow 


the 50 patterns. Let 
me help you to save 
money. 


MY SPECIAL OFFER 


Send me 25c and I will send you 
the Farmer's Call every week forone year 
(about 1000 pages) and will send =r ig Fashion 
Book to you free. I also agree to sell you any pat- 
tern you want thereafter for 5c. I cansell them 
for 5 cts. because I buy them by the thousand 
and don't make any profit. I don’t wantany profit. 
I want your subscription to the ARMER'S 
CALI. You will save peny Smee the cost of my 
offer in a year. WRITE TO-DAY. 

You can use this coupon—cut it out now and mail 
to me with 2%c—lc and 2c stamps taken, but a 
quarter almost always goes safe: 

JOHN M. STAHL—Enclosed 25c for Farmer's Call for one 
year, your book of patterns, postpaid, and privilege of buy- 
ing patterns at 5c each. 





Very Special Offer 

Send me 50c and I will send you the Fa 9 
Call for one year, the Tilinois’ Farmer for two 
years, the Fashion Book prepaid, with privilege 
of buying patterns at 5c each. Use above coupon, 
but enclose 50c and write I, F.in the corner. 
Cut out the coupon right now, fill out, and send to 

JOHN M. STAHL, J.P. Sta., Chicago, Ill. 

(Prop. Farmer’s Call for past 25 years.) 





IF YOU WANT THE BEE-BOOK 


That coversjthejwhole Apicultural Field 
more completely than any other pub- 
lished, send $1.20 to 


c- Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Cal., 


—FOR HIS— 


“BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE ’’ 
' Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 





Read what J. L Parent, of Charl- 
ton, N. Y., says: “We cut with one 
of your Combined Machines, last 
winter. 50 chaff hives with 7-in. cap, 
100 honey-racks, 500 brood-fram 
2,000 honey-boxes, and a great d 
of other work. This winter we have 
double the amount of bee-hives,etc., 
to make, and we e: todo it with 
this Saw. It will do all you say it 
will” Catalog and price-list free. 


Address, W. F. & JOHN BARNES, 
995 Ruby 8t., Rockford, Ill. 











Mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Western Bee-Keepers snow ¥ou 
how to save money. Send for our new cata- 
log of the best Bee- ware made. 


THE COLORADO HONEY-PRODUCERS’ ASSN, Denver. Cole. 


SATISFACTION 


is what I guarantee to those who buy my 

leather-colored Italian queens. Untested, 

June, 90c; 3 for $2.50; 6 for $4.75 ; doz., $9.00 ; 20 

or more at 60c each. Later, 70c; 6 for $3.75; 

doz., $6.50; 20 or more at 0c each. l1Atf 
wa 8S. F. TREGO, Swedona, Ill. 





















“Forty Years 
Among the Bees” 





By Dr. C. C. Miller 


One of the Best-Known Honey - Producers in all the 


Wo 


HIS book of over 340 pages tells 

just how Dr. Miller manages his 

apiaries to produce the most 
honey, which, in turn, brings the most 
money. Dr. Miller has been 
“at it’’ some 45 years, and so 
is competent to tell others 
the best way to be success- 
ful with bees. In 1903 his 
crop of comb honey was 
over 18,000 pounds, and he is 
not located in the best honey- 
producing part of the United 
States, either——Northwest- 
ern Illinois. 


The book is bound in substantia’ 
cloth, gold-lettered, and is sent post- 

paid for only $1.8; or with 
athe American Bee Journal 
one year for $1.50. (Or send 
us 4new subscriptions to the 
Bee Journal—with $3.00-and 














GEORGE W. YORK @ CO.,""* ¥;,J4CKSON BLVD. 





we will mail you the book free as a 
premium.) Every bee-keeper ought 
to have both the book and the Bee 
Journal, if not already possessors of 
them. 


As Dr. Miller gets a royalty 
on his book—so many cents 
on each copy sold—every 
bee-keeper who buys it is 
thus helping a little to repay 
him for his effort to lead 
others to success through his 
writings on bee-culture. 


As we have a good stock of 
these books on hand, we can 
fill all orders by return mail. This 
is the time of year to read up on bee- 
keeping. Better send us your 
order at once for Dr. Miller's 
book, and study it carefully 
so as to make the mostof the 
bee-season. Address, 













Chick Culture 


isa new book by A.A. Brigham, Ph. D. It 
contains no fool theories, no crazy systems— 
just common-sense. It starts with the mat- 
ing of the stock birds and the setting of the 
eggs, and carries the re der straight 
through to the mature fowl. One chapter 
for each month—80 pages; fully illustrated. 
Price, 0c with a year’s subscription to 
“ Poultry Husbandry.” 


POULTRY HUSBANDRY, 
Waterville, N. Y. 





Stop--Look--Listen! 


If you want to improve your bees you 
should try at least % doz. of our famous 
long-tongued Italian Red Clover Queens, 
bred for business only. Will guarantee 
them to be “= to the very best queens 
bred in the VU. S. Have been a queen- 
breeder for 20 years. Untested queens, after 
May 10,75 cts each: % doz., $4.00. Tested, 
$1.25 each: % doz., $7.00. Nuclei and full 
colonies in the season. Send for free catalog 
.. Bees and Queens. 4Atf 


FRED LEININGER & SON, 
Deiphos, Ohio 





HAND-MADE SMOKERS 


BINGHAM 
CLEAN 


BEE SMOKER 






Pat’d 1878, 82, "92 & 1903 


Extracts from Catalogs—1907: 


Chas. Dadant & Son, Hamilton, Ill.—This is the Smoker 
recommend above all others. 


u. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis.—We have sold these Smok- 
ers for a good many years and never received a single complaint. 

A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio.—The cone fits inside of the cup 
so that the liquid creosote runs down inside of the smoker. 

All Bingham Smokers are stamped on the tin, ‘‘ Patented 1878, 
1892, and 1903,’’ and have all the new improvements. 
Smoke Engine—largest smoker made......... $1.50—4 
Doctor—-cheapest made to use ............... 1.10—34¢ 8 
Conq ueror—right for most apiaries .......... 1.00—3 “ 
Large—lasts longer than any other 
Little Wonder—as its name implies 
The above prices deliver Smoker at your post-office free. 


inch stove 


We send circular if requested. 


Original Bingham & Hetherington Uncapping-Kuife. 























June, 1909 


























FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


and LOW FREIGHT send your 
orders for BEE-SUPPLIES to 


The A. I. Root Company, 42-60 Institute Place 


( 4 blocks north of former location ) 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





your orders. 





We are now fully moved, located, and well stocked with a FULL LINE of supplies. 
the best shipping facilities, and with plenty of help we promise to get goods to you promptly. 
are only two reasons why we might fail ; 


viz., the neglect of some transportation company to give its 
usual good service, and our inability to turn out stock fast enough to care for your orders. 
promised a large car-load from our factory every TEN days, so you see we expect to take good care of 
If you haven’t our new catalog let us send you one. 


Remember our new location, four blocks north of our former place. 


We have 
There 


We are 











Take Elevator to Sixth Floor. 


The A. I. Root Co., : : 


42-60 Institute Place 


Chicago, Illinois 
R. W. Boyden, Resident Manager. 


Telephone 1484 North 


Jeffrey Building 




















se 
Bee-Supplies 
Distributor of Lewis and Root Bee-Sup- 
plies. We are now prepared to furnish 
promptly a full line of Supplies and Berry 
Boxes. Choice new stock just from factory. 
Beeswax wanted. Send fur Catalog. 


W. J. McCARTY, Emmettsburg, Iowa 





Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
40-page catalog free. 

BEE- SUPPLIE Brimtul of the latest 
' — of hives, etc. brmed 

upplies will please 


you in every way. Prices are right. We can make 
yrompt shipme nts as we carry a full line of A. I. 
Root Co.’s supplies in stock. Don’t fail to write 
us if you are in need of supplies. 8Atf 


JOHN NEBEL & SON SUPPLY CO., High Hill, Montg. Co., Mo 


lease mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Crown Bone Cufter 


EED your hens cut green bone Best 
TS and get moreeggs. Witha 

f\@ Crown Bone Cutter you Made- 
i can cut up all scrap bones 

easily and quickly, and without 
im any trouble, and have cut bone 
fresh every day for your poultry. 
Send at once for free catalogue. 


WILSON BROS., Box 618, Easton, Pa. 





















Italian Bees for Sale 


l colony, $5; 2 for $9; 5 for $20. 
OQueens—Untested, 75c each; 6 for $4; 
Tested, $1 each; 6 for $5. Will put 
swarms into any style hive to suit pur- 
chaser. 5Atf 

L. BOOMHOWER, 
Freehold, Greene Co., N. Y. 


lLase mention (m. Bee Journal when writing. 





RSHFIELD BEE-GOODS 


FRIEND BEE-KEEPER—We are prepared 


to fill your orders for Sections. 


on hand. 


A large stock 


Also a Full Line of Bee-Suppliies. 


We make prompt shipments. 


MARSHFIELD MFG. CO., 


Marshfield, Wis. 





IOWA-J. W. Bittenbender, Knoxville, 
Gregory & Son, Ottumwa. 
Ks — — S. C. Walker & Son, Smith 


MICHIG. AN-Le ongst & Koenig, 127 South 
ont St., Saginaw, E. S. 
D. Buell, Union City. 

NEBR ESE A—Collier Bee-Supply Co 
Fairbury. 

CANADA-N. H. Smith, Tilbury, Ont. 


ARIZONA—H. W. Ryder, Phoenix. 
MIN NESOTA— Northwestern Bee-Sup- 
y Co., Harmony. 
NOIS_D. L. Durham, Kankakee, 
—F. M. Hollowell Harrison. 
ZAS White Mfg . Co., Blossom. 
S>ONSIN—S. Hines Mercantile 
Co. Coashertned. 
J. Gobeli, Glenwood. 











Westwood Red-Clover Queens 


A New York customer writes, “I have 
tried queens froma good many etna 
but yours are far aheadof themall.” 4A4t 
HENRY SHAFFER, 2860 Harrison Ave., Sta. L., Cincinnati, 0. 


1 xcase mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


Bat wOGGNs 


For ont will pay to get | he special proposition. 
. WOODMAN Rapids, Mich. 











1909. 




















“FALCON” 
QUEENS 


Three-Band 
Golden Italians 
Caucasians 
Carniolans 


1 6 12 

Untested $1.00 $5.50 $10.00 

Select Untested 1.25 6.75 12.75 
Tested, $1.50; Select Tested, $2.00 











We have in charge of this department MR. 
LESLIE MARTIN, formerly queen-breeder 
in the Apiary of the U.S. Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D.C. 

Send for our free catolog of ‘‘Falcon’’ 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 


W.T. FALCONER MFG. CO. 


Jamestown, N. Y. 








Honey and 


| + Beeswaxt 








CHICAGO, June 1.—The market is dull, few 
sales of comb honey being made, with best 
gradés ranging from ll to l2c; off grades 
trom l1to 3c less, with occasional sales of 
small quantities at 12 1-2 to 13c forthe fancy. 
Extracted, white, 7 to 8c—the latter price 
for basswood; ambers 6 to 7c. Beeswax, 
We. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


KANSAS City, Mo., May 24.—The condition 
of the honey market is about the same as 
our last report, except the extracted. We 
quote: No.1 white comb, 24 sections, $2.50 
to $2.60; No. 2 white and amber, $2.25; white 
extracted, per pound, 6 to 6 1-2c; amber ex- 
tracted,6c. Beeswax, 28c. 

C. C. CLEMONS PROD. Co. 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, May 26.—While there 
ssome demand for honey, on the whole it 
S moving rather slowly. There are still a 
few offerings of last season’s crop, and it 
would seem that the demand is hardly equal 
to the supply, save, perhaps, on extra-fine 
uality. For strictly No.1lto fancy white- 

ver comb (the only grades which sell 
ell here), the jobbing trade would pay 
> 1-2 to 13 1-2c. The wholesale market is 

out as last reported; practically no calls 

r extracted at the present time. I offer 
or good clean beeswax 30c cash or 32c in ex- 
hange for bee-supplies. 

EDMUND W. PEIRCE. 


OLEDO, May 26.—There is practically no 
lemand for comb honey. We are making 
ilesin. a small way at 14 1-2 to 15c, with no 
emand for lower grades. White clover in 
irrels or cans is worth7 1-2to 8c in a retail 
iy. Amber, extracted, Calfornia, 6 1-2 to 
Beeswax 28c cash and 30c in trade. 
THE GRIGGS Bros. Co. 


INDIANAPOLIs, May 25.—There is a very 
tavorable demand for best grades of both 
mb and extracted honey; and while job- 
ng houses are fairly well stocked, very 
ttle honey is now being offered by pro- 
icers. Jobbers are making sales at the 
‘ollowing prices: Fancy white comb, l4 to 
; No. 1 white, 12c. White clover ex- 
tracted, in §-gallon cans, 8 1-2to9c. Amber 


f 


“I< 











Headquarters or Bee-Supplics 


ease Rush My Order 


We can, as we have several carloads 
of hives, sections, foundation and all 
other bee-supplies. 


Give Us A Trial 








Shipments are made the same day order is received. 


We can supply Red Clover and Golden Yellow Queens. 


C.H.W.WEBER 


Office and Salesrooms, 2146-48 Central Ave 


SIMI A1O}IV-] $1004 VV 


CINCINNATI 
.. OHIO... 


Warehouses. Freeman and Central Aves 











honey is in poor demand, and prices not es- 
tablished. Bee-keepers are being paid 29 to 
3lc for beeswax. WALTER S. POUDER. 


CINCINNATI, May 26.—The market on 
fancy comb honey is cleanedup. There is 
a light demand for fancy white goods. There 
is an overstock of off-grade comb honey, 
which will not sell at any price. ‘The mar- 
ket on extract-d honey is fair, prices for 
amber ranging from 6 to 61-2c in barrels; 
white sage at 9c. Beeswax slow at 33c. 

C. H. W. WEBER & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, May 26.—There has been 
very little trade in comb or extracted honey 
within the past week. Some few sales of 
comb honey. Fancy at 15 to l6c; No.1 at13 
to l4c. Extracted honey, some fancy white 
in 60-lb. cans at 7to 8c; light amber, at 6to 
7c, according to quantity. 

Wo. A. SELSER. 


NEW YORK, May 26.—We have nothing 
new to report. In regard to comb honey 
there is very little demand for No.1 and 
fancy white, and no demand for the other 
grades. Extracted honey is in better de- 
mand, and the receipts, however, are suffi- 
cient to meet the demand. We quote: Cali- 
fornia honey 8 to 8 1-2c; light amber, 7 to 
7 1-2c: amber, 6to61-2c. The new crop of 
Southern and West India honey at 58 to 75c 
per gallon, according to quality. Beeswax 
firm at 30c. HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 


Boston, May 26.—We quote: Fancy white 
comb honey, l5c;: No.1, 4c: white extract- 
ed, 8 1-2c; light amber, 7 1-2c. Beeswax, We. 

BLAKE, LEE Co. 


Los ANGELES, May 29.— Water-white ex- 
tracted, 5 1-2c; white, 5c: light amber, 4 1-2c. 
Prospects not very bright now, too much 
cloudy weather. H. J. MERCER. 


DENVER, May 28.—Local trade on both 
comb and extracted honey has of late been 
fairly good for this time of year, but as 
stocks on this market are heavy, prices 
have been lowered in order to clean up. We 
quote: No.1 white, per case of 24 sections, 





HONEY FOR SALE 


We are producers and shippers of ex- 
tracted alfalfa honey,in car lots, put up in 
5-gal. cans, two cans tothe case. Every can 
is inspected betore leaving our warehouse, 
and allshipments are guaranteed equal to 
sample in quality. 

Sample and price on application. 5A3t 


IMPERIAL VALLEY BEE-KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATON, 
El Centro, California 





$3.00; No. 1 light amber, $2.75; No. 2, $2.50. 
No demand for candied comb. Best white 
extracted honey, 8% to9c;: light amber, 7% 
to8isc. We pay 26c for clean yellow bees- 
wax delivered here. 

THE COLO. HONEY PRODUCERS’ ASS'N. 





We will Buy and 
Sell 


HONKY 


of the different grades and kinds. 
If you have any to dispose of, or if 
you intend to buy, correspond 
with us. 

We are always in the market 


Beeswax 


at highest market prices. 


Hildreth & Segelken 


265 & 267 Greenwich Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


for 








HONEY ““° BEESWAX 


When consigning, buying, 
or selling, consult 


R. A. BURNETT & CO. 


199 South Water St. Chicago, IIb 
Please men itis 





tion Am. Bee Journal when » f 
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DADANT’S FOUNDATION 





a 














It Excels.... 


What’s in a Name? 


That depends on whose name it is. It depends on what the name represents. 
It depends on the quality of the goods the name represents. It is not the name that 
makes DADANT’S FOUNDATION so well known and well liked, but it is the 


Quality of the Goods 


That’s what backs up the name, and the quality is backed by 30 years of successful 

experience in foundation making. ; 

EVERY INCH of DADANT’S FOUNDATION is equal to the best inch we can make. Do not fail 
to insist on Dadant’s make when you order your foundation. Accept no substitute.even though the 
dealer claims that his foundation is made by the same process. 

It is the PURIFYING PROCESS that counts. Our method of purifying has been unequaled for 
years. This method leaves every essential in the pure}beeswax, and our Foundation does not have the 
odor of wax cleansed with acids. 


That is why several large honey-producers who have tested our foundation side by side with other 
makes, have found ours to be the best, and the best liked by the bees. 


BEESWAX 


Do not sell your beeswax until you get our quotations. We have received up to April Ist, over 80,000 pounds 
of beeswax for our 19099trade. We will need over 80,000 pounds more before January 1,1910. Dropusa card and 
get our prices. 


Agents for Dadant’s Foundation in every part of the United States. 


DADANT & SONS, : : Hamilton, Illinois 











DADANT’S FOUNDATION 





DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


NOILWANAOTAT S.INVAOAVAG 











500,000 Sections at $1.50 Per Crate 








Manufacturer’s stock just purchased by us must be moved at once in order to make room 
for another tenant. We offer for sale this job lot of one-piece Sections at this bargain price 
so as to avoid the expense of carting and storing these goods in our warehouses. 


Packed Ready for Immediate Shipment. 


These Sections are packed 500 to the crate and are ready for immediate shipment. The lot consists of a 
mixed assortment in the following sizes of Off-Grade Sections—some a little off color and some not quite 
smooth enough to qualify for No. 1 and No. 2 grades, but good enough for ordinary use: 


1 . . . 
44x 44x1f inches . . Beeway 4x5xlBinches. .. . Plain 
44x 4{xlginches . . . Plain 38x5xlinches . . . Plain 
Bee-keepers should take advantage of this exceptional opportunity to secure these Sections at this bargain 
price before the supply is exhausted. Manufacturers with but few exceptions are way behind on orders. A 


supply of these Sections on hand will be worth many times their cost in case of emergencies when you are in 
need of Sections and cannot get them, as they will come in handy to fill in with. 


Remember, 500 Sections for $1.50 Per Grate 


Orders will be filled for any quantity desired in the same order as received until the lot is disposed of. All 
goods shipped subject to approval, as we guarantee satisfaction to our clients at all times in every business 
transaction. . 














Don’t Delay It. MAIL THAT ORDER TO-DAY. Don’t Delay It. 


Minnesota Bee-Supply Gompany, 7°? “sous e272, av. 








